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ABSTRACT 


ESTABLISHING A GENDER-INCLUSIVE LEADERSHIP ENVIRONMENT 

IN THE LOCAL CHURCH 


by 

Dave Hess 

United Theological Seminary, 2018 


Mentor 

Thomas E. Jones, DMin 
Andrew Park, PhD 


The context of this project is Christ Community Church in Camp Hill, 
Pennsylvania, a 50- year old Charismatic congregation. Recently this church shifted from 
a male-exclusive to a gender-inclusive leadership structure. This project assesses the 
effectiveness of this change. The hypothesis posits that in order for men and women to be 
restored to co-leadership in the church, there must be an on-going evaluation, honest 
dialogue, and intentional actions. Three data collection methods incorporate interviews, 
surveys, and focus group discussions. The project confirms the value of gender-inclusive 
leadership, while exposing areas requiring further intervention. 
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A girl can grow up to be almost anything today—the commander of a NASA space 
station like Eileen Collins, or Secretary of State like Condoleezza Rice, or a Fortune 500 
CEO like Anne Mulcahy of Xerox—but not a minister or even a teacher in some of the 

larger Christian denominations. 


Rena Pederson, The Lost Apostle: Searching for the Truth About Junta 



INTRODUCTION 


Who would have thought that a tiny hand wrapped around my smallest finger 
would launch me on a journey that would transform the course of my life? It was a 
decisive moment, preceded by years of momentum. Her mother was a leader, 
unapologetically gifted to influence others with compassionate resolve—a woman who 
sadly had to apologize for her giftedness, frequently misjudged in a misogynist culture. 

My daughter, but a few moments from the womb, stirred me to make a life-altering vow. 
There, in the fluorescent intensity of a delivery room, I pledged to do all I could to ensure 
her freedom—to be all she was created to be. 

As a pastor, it had grieved me to see equally gifted women barred from 
participation in church leadership and ministry simply because of their gender. Traditions, 
fears, and scriptural interpretations stonewalled their inclusion. In the years since that 
pivotal moment in a maternity ward, my convictions have only solidified. My 
perspectives have been deeply inspired by a God who made both male and female as 
counterpart creations who together manifest His glory. His Word has become a revelation 
of hope rather than a litany of restriction. 

The following pages are more than an academic undertaking. They represent a 
life-long passion to see the church become a fellowship of freedom—a family where 
daughters and sons may equally fulfill their designed destinies. Contained in this 
document is my exploration of our biblical, historical, and theological roots; a study that 
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has served to galvanize my convictions. Initiated by Jesus, perpetuated by Paul, and 
forged by bold pioneers throughout church history, this movement toward biblical 
egalitarianism has been a hard-fought battle; waged by both sons and daughters 
determined to see every member of Christ’s Body empowered. 

I have greatly appreciated the support of my focus group, “Randy Clark’s 
Scholars.” Their theme, “Presenting the Gospel as Jesus Intended; In Love, Authority, 
and Signs and Wonders,” encapsulates their vision to see the Christian community 
experience and express the multi-faceted dimensions of life in the Spirit. This includes all 
of the Holy Spirit’s manifested fruit and gifts made available to and through His 
daughters and sons. His outpouring upon all flesh must involve the full participation of 
both genders, in a culture conducive to their shared liberties. His gifts, dispersed without 
partiality, equally open doors of opportunity for every recipient. Participation in the 
community of Jesus, therefore, is not gender-biased. Instead, it is gift-based, creating a 
climate where personal giftedness can be fully expressed, unobstructed by prejudiced 
polity. 

The context of this research project is the congregation of Christ Community 
Church in Camp Hill, Pennsylvania. Over the past decade and a half we have worked 
together to address our traditions and practices that have hindered healthy ministry 
collaborations of both genders. Yet, by-law adjustments alone offer an incomplete 
solution to transforming a culture. Personal convictions must be altered, as preconceived 
prejudices give way to fresh revelations of a world made possible by the transforming 


grace of Jesus. 
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In order to research the depths of these changes within my context, I utilize 
various qualitative forms of examination. Surveys completed by a wide cross-section of 
contextual leaders bring a surprising revelation of both breakthroughs and obstacles to 
transforming the cultural mindsets among us. Personal interviews of both male and 
female leaders produce equally confirming conclusions. Several focus group interactions 
among a diverse composite of leaders bring even greater clarity. In essence, we have 
come a long way, yet we still have miles to travel on the road to building an egalitarian 
society of believers. 

It is my hope that this doctoral project will not only assist our church in 
establishing a culture of honor between both genders; I also desire to inspire other 
churches and ministries to: open the archives of traditional customs, ask open-ended 
questions, investigate the scriptures with an open mind, and experience open dialogue in 
processing these issues. The impact of such freedom will be cataclysmic, affecting not 
only the female population, but also enhancing the entire assembly. When each part is 
working properly, it causes the community of faith to be mutually strengthened. May the 
following considerations encourage the establishing of systems that more than passively 
concede, but actively encourage the full participation of every member. It is staggering to 
imagine the full impact of churches that no longer paralyze half of their bodies by 
marginalizing gifted women from contributing to leading, envisioning, and serving their 


respective ministries. 



CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


I am ceaselessly amazed at the ways of the Lord—His clever weaving of 
seemingly random components into the glorious fulfillment of His purposes. Like the 
words aptly spoken over Esther, my context group and I could ask the same profound 
query: “Who knows whether you have not come to the kingdom for such a time as this?” 
(Esther 4:14 ESV). His sovereign hand has synergized our lives so that we may 
accomplish His plans together. As children of the living God we have been created in His 
image, with an amazing capacity to affect the course of human history. Eed by the Holy 
Spirit, there is absolutely nothing random about our lives. In the following pages, I will 
tell our story—a testimony to the faithfulness of God and the perseverance of His people. 

Various personal experiences have profoundly impacted my approach to ministry, 
shaping the course of my life. Christ Community Church, my context group, has had 
similar experiences with the unseen, yet attentively guiding hand of the Good Shepherd. 
Though our journey together has been occasioned by painful junctures and bewildering 
crossroads, we have consistently tasted the goodness of the Eord. We have, in mysterious 
ways, affected one another and been endeared to one another. Though we are collectively 
diverse in our perspectives and approaches to life, we have a multi-generational vision, 
continually seeking to pioneer a pathway that will provide an enriched legacy for those 
who follow after us. 
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My Context 

Christ Community Church is a vibrant congregation of Jesus-followers forged in 
the Pentecostal and Charismatic streams of Evangelical Christianity. Since its humble 
beginnings, this church family has experienced a colorful history, filled with the 
breakthroughs of God amid the triumphs and trials of life. Established in the suburban, 
predominantly white, neighborhoods in the greater Harrisburg region of Pennsylvania, 
this gathering of believers has sought to impact both its city as well as other parts of the 
world. Over the past fifty years the church has experienced expanding influences through 
ministries launched by its members. Ever innovative, this congregation has been willing 
to take risks and make sacrifices in order to advance His Kingdom-influence. Changes, 
both external and internal, have been a normal part of life as they have enlarged their 
facilities and adjusted their governmental structure. Despite the typical ebb and flow of 
members experienced by many congregations, there has remained a devoted core of 
partners deeply committed to changing the world together. 

Christ Community Church began as a small group in 1966. Eour families met in 
the home of a local doctor and his wife, united by their common desire to experience the 
present-day ministry of the Holy Spirit. Their exuberant worship style, faith for miracles, 
practical teaching, and relational warmth quickly attracted a multitude of others hungry 
for more of the same. Within a short period of time, they outgrew the home and several 
progressively larger rented facilities. On September 1, 1966, they officially became a 
church and hired their first lead pastor, naming themselves Bethany Tabernacle, a 


reference to the town where Jesus felt at home with Eazarus and his sisters. The senior 
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pastor’s encouraging preaching gift and evangelistic heart, combined with the contagious 
love of the congregation, caused the attendance numbers to increase beyond the capacity 
of their leased building. In 1971, stretching both the faith and the finances of its members, 
Bethany Tabernacle purchased its first property. This small chapel, with a seating 
capacity of 200, served its purpose well for five years. However, multiple services, 
repeatedly filled beyond the fire safety codes, moved them to purchase yet another 
property. 

This facility, a former grocery store, became the home base for the church from 
1976 to the present. Over the course of the next eight years, Bethany Christian Academy, 
a kindergarten through twelfth-grade school, was chartered. In addition, provisions were 
made to house a preschool as well as an adult Bible Institute. Joy and risk infused the 
atmosphere of the church with an unpredictable anticipation in its corporate ministry 
experiences. Numerous healings occurred, multitudes experienced salvation and the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit. Prophetic revelations were frequent, as multiple lives were 
transformed. 

In 1984, during a season of internal strife and financial mismanagement, the 
senior pastor was dismissed from his position. Threats and accusations abounded as 
offended individuals took sides, while voicing their opinions in corporate gatherings and 
private meetings. For those in leadership, it was a time to intercede and intervene. 

Through the mature, servant-hearted mediation of its all-male eldership team, the church 
survived what would prove to be one of its fiercest battles. 

With its numbers depleted and morale deflated, the church and its leaders 
prepared for a new senior pastor. Through the assistance of trusted apostolic overseers, 
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the next lead shepherd was installed in March of 1984. He and his wife had just endured a 
similar church split at their previous church. The lessons learned in that battle served to 
knit their hearts in an understanding way to the people of Bethany Tabernacle. 

Shortly thereafter, Bethany Tabernacle became Christ Community Church. The 
new name reflected a fresh start for both the leaders and the congregation. Under the 
strong direction of the new senior leader, the congregation became stabilized in its 
theological niche. As a result of the pastor’s articulate teaching gift, biblical foundations 
were established, giving the church greater credibility among a wider segment of the 
churches in our region. Regional pastors looked to the new senior pastor as a spiritual 
father and unifier among both evangelical and mainline denominational congregations. 
Due to the fact that the second senior pastor did not have a personal vision for a Christian 
school or a preschool operating under the church’s jurisdiction, both programs were 
discontinued. Though paying the severance packages of a large faculty was costly, within 
a year the church saw its finances return to a solvent level. At the same time, the youth 
ministry was experiencing numerical growth, necessitating the search for more space. 

The increased funds made it possible to purchase an adjoining building, recently vacated 
by a business requiring a larger facility. With the acquisition of a new youth center, the 
youth ministry experienced phenomenal growth. We also hosted an annual outdoor 
Christmas pageant, a dream fulfilled for our worship pastor and his department. This 
extravagant nativity musical, complete with a light show, orchestrated narrative, a cast of 
over 150 actors, live animals (including three camels), and multiple sets—attracted 
several thousand people every Christmas season during its six-year run. 
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With the guidance of its second senior leader, Christ Community Church 
established a new government order. Largely in response to weaknesses in the financial 
oversight of the church since its inception, all fiscal responsibilities were entrusted to an 
all-male church board composed of elected members from the congregation. A separate 
eldership board was created, consisting of men selected by the pastor and confirmed by 
the congregation. The elders gave spiritual oversight to the church, however the eldership 
had no voting rights in any financial matter. Despite the equally strong capabilities of the 
senior pastor’s wife and many of our female members, women were not allowed to serve 
on either governing board. 

In January of 1989,1 joined the church staff as an associate pastor, overseeing 
various teaching, preaching, and counseling ministries. Three years later, the senior 
pastor resigned from office, eventually moving out of state to launch a parachurch 
missionary organization. On the day of his resignation, the church’s eldership and board 
interviewed and approved me, promptly being installing me as the third pastor of the 
church. The following weekend, the congregation unanimously confirmed my abrupt 
appointment to serve as their new senior leader, a position I have held from February 
1992 to the present. 

As occurs in many transitions, a few members of the staff and the official board 
did not mesh with my leadership style. Their departure, however, did not generate 
uneasiness in the congregation. The steadiness of the elders, many of them part of the 
founding days of the church, brought a sense of calm to a potentially divisive situation. In 
addition to their wisdom, we sought the counsel of several seasoned leaders outside of 
our church context, inviting their input as well. Throughout the next year, we discerned 
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several changes that needed to be made in our governmental structure. With the 
confirmation of the congregation, the eldership became the governing body of the church. 
The church board—composed of men with financial savvy and faith-filled generosity— 
became the financial advisory board, serving under the direct authority of the elders. 

Over the next several years, we experienced significant numerical growth. Despite 
multiple services on Sunday mornings, the need for an expanded sanctuary became 
obvious. On Easter Sunday of 1997, we moved into our new sanctuary, a 1,200-seat 
facility connected to our existing main building. Excitement abounded in an atmosphere 
of expectancy. The congregation was growing, the staff was increasing, and anticipation 
of God doing something more filled the atmosphere. Then, seemingly out of nowhere, 
tragedy struck. Yet, as time would attest, it would prove to be an opportunity for God to 
show Himself faithful. 

In late November of 1997, five years into my role as senior pastor, I was 
diagnosed with acute myeloid leukemia. The grim prognosis of my imminent death was 
met with strong faith among the congregation. Weekly prayer gatherings stirred many to 
new levels of hope in the healing power of Jesus. Eollowing a harrowing six months of 
intercession and continuous hospitalization, I was declared cancer-free. My oncologist 
stated, “Medical treatment deterred the spread of cancer in this patient’s body, but God 
brought his ultimate healing.” The faith level in our church rose to new levels, as we 
experienced an increasing number of miracles both within and outside of our corporate 
gatherings. 

Waves of spiritual renewal awakened the church to the presence of the Eord and 
His fear-cleansing love for us. Fresh encounters with our Father’s love ignited a new 
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boldness and unhindered innovation among us. Various prayer ministries began, with 
some taking prayer to the streets of our towns and cities. A weekly night of prayer for 
healing grew in size, as many came from inside and outside our region, eagerly 
anticipating His power at work in their infirmities. To accommodate this growing 
ministry, we purchased an adjacent building vacated by a credit union that was also 
experiencing growth. This facility became known as the “Prayer Center,” housing both 
our prayer and counseling ministries. 

We connected with a wide array of ministries, both locally and internationally, 
who would contribute to our house and the region in special conferences or regular 
meeting times. Our faculty, and our facility, became a connecting point for a variety of 
streams of the wider Body of Christ. We hosted consistent gatherings of regional pastors 
and helped to coordinate annual spiritual retreats for leaders. Out of our small groups 
ministry, two churches were planted 30 miles north and 30 miles east of our facility. 

In recent years, we have been led to reexamine some of our original corporate 
callings, revisiting some of the prophetic words from our earliest days as a house. Our 
call to be a source of refreshing for missionaries and travelling ministers led us to 
purchase a home within walking distance of our main campus. Our “Missions House” has 
become a frequently utilized resting place for those in ministry who are passing through, 
stopping by, or facing fatigue. The vision of ministry to preschool children and their 
families seemed to come alive in our hearts once again, as well. A dynamic educator and 
her team of caregivers launched a hugely successful, openly Christian preschool ministry 
in our main facility. This ministry has impacted children from a wide array of religious 
and non-religious backgrounds, and their families. Adding more staff, we rekindled a 
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ministry training school for adults, designed to equip them for ministry in the “seven 
mountains” of influenee in our culture. The growth of this ministry and the increasing 
staff led us to purchase the remaining available building adjacent to us. It was an office 
and meeting room complex used by a nursing home network for its regional 
administration. Once again, we moved into an additional facility outgrown by another 
business. This, our most recent purchase, has become known as our ministry center—a 
central office complex for our church staff and primary location for adult training and 
other smaller venues. 

Our main campus is located at the border of Camp Hill and Mechanicsburg, 
nestled in the lower strata of Cumberland County—a fertile region blessed with rolling 
hills, numerous waterways, and countless farms framing the suburban landscape. Our 
entire facility includes four main buildings situated on a 13-acre property in a suburban 
neighborhood. Within a ten-mile radius of Harrisburg, the capital of Pennsylvania, we 
have a plethora of inner-city activities and suburban small-town happenings. Rich in 
history, our region includes the Gettysburg Battlefield, Valley Forge, Lancaster County 
Amish communities, and the Pennsylvania State Capitol. Although Harrisburg is the state 
capital, its population is rather small when compared to other major cities in 
Pennsylvania, currently recording less than 50,000 residents.i The towns and villages 
surrounding Harrisburg are comparatively small as well. Unlike congested traffic 
conditions common in major U.S. cities, our region experiences a predominantly fluid 
travel flow. For this reason, our church is compromised of members from a 30 to 60 mile 
radius, most able to arrive at the campus in 30-minutes or less. Though we are located in 

1 Life in the Capital Region: Assessment of our Community, (Harrisburg, PA: The United Way of 
the Capital Region, 2014), 112. 
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a suburban community, our members live in both urban and suburban settings, bringing a 
broader perspective to our understanding of the region. 

There are over 700 churches in the Harrisburg region, composed of three 
counties: Dauphin, Cumberland, and Perry counties. Approximately 50% of the 
population is affiliated with a religious congregation. 2 While there are a significant 
number of Roman Catholic adherents, most are connected to mainline Protestant 
churches. The predominant doctrinal alignment leans more toward the conservative 
Evangelical posture, with a significant spirit of cooperation permeating the relationships 
among pastors. In recent years, several international ministries from the 
Charismatic/Evangelical streams have established their home bases in the area. Ministry 
training schools and multi-church conferences from this same doctrinal persuasion have 
also found a favorable spiritual atmosphere in our region. 

One of our greatest shifts in ministry occurred in Eebruary of 2006. Since the 
founding of our church, women have participated in a variety of ministry responsibilities 
alongside men. However, women were never invited or allowed to serve on any church 
board, or in any pastoral or eldership level leadership capacities in the church. While 
some of the elders were troubled by this discrepancy, most of them were comfortable 
with the male-exclusive leadership model in the church. Eong-held traditions merely 
reinforced this mindset. 

In response to this, I led the elders on an exploratory journey, also including our 
wives on the expedition. Eighteen months of in-depth scriptural research, frequently 
involving intense interactions over difficult passages, brought us to the overwhelming 


2 Life in the Capital Region: Assessment of our Community, 134. 
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conclusion that men and women leading together has always been God’s design. We 
came to a common conviction that since we are made in His image, both genders reflect 
His nature. If one segment is excluded, we are left with a partial manifestation of His 
eharaeter and wisdom. “Together is better” beeame our motto, eehoing God’s 
pronouneement over the first man and woman: “Let them rule! ”3 After a prolonged 
period of instructions via sermons, classes, and distributed study notes, the congregation 
eonfirmed the elders’ eonelusion, making “women in leadership” an offieial addition to 
our by-laws. Since February 23, 2006, women have been invited, included, and set in as 
leaders in various capacities. For the first time in our church history, women pastors and 
elders serve in the church with the same rights and privileges as their male counterparts. 

With the inclusion of women in the leadership arena, our call to minister 
effectively to our region and beyond has become increasingly clearer. As fathers and 
mothers united in prayer and discernment, intentionality has been given to the growing 
number of people among us, both those over 65 and under 25. Some leaders feel called to 
target a specific age group in their ministries, typically the younger demographic, while 
allowing the older sector to assume a more retiring posture within the congregation. 
Through focused intercession and honest dialogue, we have clarified our core philosophy 
of ministry as a move of the Holy Spirit that is multi-generational and a gender-inclusive 
phenomenon. As a result, we deliberately seek venues that minister specifically to each 
age group, while also providing opportunities for all ages and both genders to equally 
participate in leadership, visioning, and ministry. 


3 Genesis 1:28 King James Version (KJV). 
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My Ministry Journey 

As I contemplate the synergizing of my life with the people of Christ Community 
Chureh, several key results emerge. We have harmonized our hearts in an ever-inereasing 
hunger for more of the presence of the Lord, through deepening interaction with the Holy 
Spirit. Together we have sought to honor the Body of Christ, building relational bridges 
with regional ehurehes. Jointly, we are fulfilling our eall to release people into their 
spheres of ministry. As a shared eore value, we seek to establish a elimate where people 
are free to risk, try, fail, learn, and so fulfill their destinies. In addition, one of our 
overarehing themes has been our growing eonvietion eoneeming the vital role women 
play in the purposes of God. This is not aehieved through the exelusion of men, but in a 
mutually honoring inelusion. This eonvietion—the foeus of my doctoral project—has 
been developing in my heart over the eourse of my life. Several events from my past have 
contributed to this synergized journey. 

My grandfather died just before my sixth birthday. Nana, my mother’s mother, 
eame to live with us. She was a breath of fresh air to the household. Her unhurried ways 
and rapt attention to whomever she was with brought an inereased sense of the presenee 
of the Lord to my heart. She processed her grief with us, giving me a place to proeess 
some of mine. Amid frequent uprooting via my father’s job relocations, cruel encounters 
at the hands of several bullies had left me bruised and stilted emotionally. As we spent 
time together, Nana’s wise counsel helped me to put some of my painful moments in 
perspeetive. I realize today that her words of life transformed my loneliest moments into 
seedbeds of transformative ministry. What had stung and stilted me began to stir within 
me a desire to restore the marginalized and brokenhearted. Nana passed when I was 
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twelve years old, yet the impact of this wonderful woman filled me with memories I will 


cherish for a lifetime. 

Though traditions prohibited women from leadership roles in the churches of my 
childhood, godly women were not hindered in their ministry to my heart. Sunday school 
teachers and youth group volunteers aptly filled the shoes of spiritual mothers in my life. 
Though prophetic words were not part of our church culture, visionary revelations 
sovereignly slipped through our traditional barriers. One significant word, possibly my 
first of many, arrived in my boyhood through the voice of a godly woman. Sarah 
Nieschwender, a revered Bible teacher approached me one Sunday as I held my King 
James Bible. “You may be small, but you will stand tall and preach this Word to many 
people,” she enthused, pointing to the leather-bound book in my hand. Her declaration, 
short and to the point, stirred my soul and started my quest to discover my call. 

My adolescent years were filled with a constant quest for more of the Lord’s 
presence. Books about missionaries and martyrs, people consumed with the unstoppable 
zeal of the Lord, propelled me seek Him for more. Corrie ten Boom’s words of wisdom, 
forged in the furnace of a Nazi death camp, drew my heart closer to His.4 Haralan Popov, 
amid horrendous torture for his faith, spoke of the sustaining power of God and the 
prevailing purpose of seeing His Kingdom come to earth .5 David Wilkerson, in his final 
words of The Cross and the Switchblade, spoke of an encounter with the Holy Spirit, 


4 Corrie ten Boom, The Hiding Place (Chicago, IL: Chosen Books, 2006). 

5 Haralan Popov, Tortured for His Faith: A Courageous Pastor’s 13 Years of Communist Torture 
and Imprisonment and His Fight to Keep Faith Alive in Prisons and in His Communist Homeland (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Zondervan Publishing House, 1971). 
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calling it a “baptism of love.”6 He encouraged everyone to experience this vital plunge 
into the depths of God. This was foreign to my theological training in our traditional 
church. Yet, deep within, my hunger for more of His power and love seemed 
uncontrollable. One day, this longing reached its zenith. 

It happened in the cafeteria, during my senior year of high school. Our small class 
of students seemed most divided during the lunch hour. From athletes to cheerleaders to 
honor students to car lovers, each group seemed to cluster at tables with their comfortable 
comrades. I usually sat with an assorted collection of people in search of our identities, 
with a longing to belong somewhere. Into our apparently peripheral world stepped the 
captain of the football team. As others moved aside he sat down with his eyes fixed on 
me. After a few awkward moments, he asked me a direct question about my faith in Jesus. 
He told me he was searching, thinking a lot of spiritual thoughts and asking even more 
questions. It was a golden moment for ministry—and I choked. Paralyzed by the fear of 
what others would think of me, I found myself at a loss for words. After a few verbal 
stutters and sputters, the conversation was over. I saw the disappointed look on his face 
as he left our table. It only mirrored the deep disappointment in my own heart at this 
missed opportunity. 

Too upset to eat that evening, I spent the night in my bedroom with an open Bible 
and a desperate soul. Reading through the Gospels, the life of Peter was highlighted to 
me—a man who, like me, had failed to express his faith in Jesus when questioned. I fully 
identified with the power of fear at work in his life. But as I read through the “Gospel of 
John” and into the “Book of Acts,” I encountered another power at work. It had 


6 David Wilkerson, The Cross and the Switchblade (New York, NY: Spire Publishing, 1977), 171. 
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transformed Peter into a bold proclaimer, undaunted by the presence of thousands of 
people in the very city where Jesus was executed. As I read, I prayed a succinct, 
passionate prayer: “Jesus, whatever you did to Peter, do the same in me.” Though my 
experience did not mirror the events of the Day of Pentecost, the results did. 

I noticed a dramatic change over the course of the next days, weeks, and months. 
As the Holy Spirit increased His activity in my life, there was a tangible escalation of joy, 
boldness, love, and longing for even more. Though I had loved Him since I was a child, I 
had an increasing sense of being loved by Him. His fatherly love was cleansing me of my 
fears. It was as if He was drawing my heart closer to His, causing my sense of identity 
and destiny to become clearer. For a number of years, I had desired to be a schoolteacher; 
a profession prominent in my father’s family line. Now, as a result of my saturating 
encounters with the Holy Spirit, I had a growing desire to give compassionate, yet 
courageous leadership to the church. All of my encounters with the heart of God and His 
heart for people were converging within me. From that time on I embraced my longing to 
be a pastor. 

So, I went to work, continuing my senior year with renewed focus. Though 
painfully shy, I enrolled in every public speaking class and teaching opportunity I could 
find. It proved to be one of the most invigorating, stimulating, painful, and productive 
years of my life. Though I may not wish to relive it, I could not imagine my life without 
this pivotal season. 

I continued my education at Messiah College, in Grantham, Pennsylvania. 
Majoring in Biblical studies, I was challenged, stretched, frustrated, and yet frequently 
affirmed in my preparation for pastoral ministry. It was there I met Sheri Specht—a 
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vivacious, wholehearted wonder of a woman. She was strong and sensitive—a gifted 
leader in every sense of the word. Yet, as we would continually discover through our 
years, the church did not always know how to accept strong females in leadership roles. 
Sheri and I developed a deep friendship and a strong ministry partnership. We were 
married shortly after our college graduation. 

Over the next few years, Sheri and I partnered in pastoring several churches. Side- 
by-side we prayed and taught, loving the people entrusted to our care. These church 
cultures—unaccustomed to strong female leaders—tentatively received Sheri’s insight, 
while covertly rejecting her oversight. The “women should be seen and not heard” 
message was often implied in a passive-aggressive non-communicative fashion. 

Sheri and I juggled our schedules, frequently ignoring our personal boundaries as 
we invested our lives in others. We found the sacrifice to be well worth the expense. 
People were encountering God and we sensed His pleasure. Our worship expressions 
were becoming more expressive and spontaneous. People clapped, raised their hands, and 
even shared prophetic words during the services. Several significant miracles of healing 
occurred, bringing an awareness of the power of God to a church culturally 
unaccustomed to such activity. Yet, not everyone was delighted, especially the older 
members who remembered the church as it had been and wanted it to remain that way. I 
was so encouraged by the new life—primarily experienced by the younger members of 
the flock—that I overlooked the growing dismay of the older sheep. After several years 
of covert clashes, our “glory days” ended one evening in a turbulent meeting with the 
church board. I was terminated as the pastor of the church. Just when we thought we had 
experienced one of our greatest challenges to leading together, we stepped into one of our 
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most eye-opening encounters with the anti-woman bias in the church. It came at a time 
when we were looking for healthy oversight and connection with an apostolic network. 

Throughout my life, I have had a longing to belong; a desire to be part of a team 
with a healthy parental covering. In this season of feeling rejected by our previous church, 
I sought affiliation with a movement of churches we had admired from afar. They were 
young, innovative, zealous, and inspiring; everything we longed for in a community of 
believers. In a rush of reactivity, we hastily aligned ourselves with this organization of 
churches. About 150 disillusioned members from our previous church expressed a desire 
to join us, feeling unwanted by our former church leaders. So, we rented a local facility 
and started a new church under this newfound oversight. 

What seemed like a promised land to us, however, soon became a prison. In a 
short period of time, we discovered that our core values were miles apart. We valued and 
honored women in church leadership positions—this organization did not. We gave our 
members great freedom to make decisions—this group of leaders practiced heavy-handed 
control of church members. Proponents of what would later be referred to as “the 
Shepherding Movement,” these ecclesiastical heads enforced submission at intense levels. 
Members were strongly encouraged to submit their personal financial budgets as well as 
their family calendars to the church leadership. Because I questioned their approach to 
ministry, especially the marginalizing of women in the church and at home, I was 
removed from my role as pastor—quickly replaced by a pastor groomed within their 
system. Yet, this painful encounter served to further galvanize my passion to fight for the 
disenfranchised members of the church, particularly the women. In the years to come, 
these experiences would strongly shape my approach to ministry. 
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Dismayed by the whole experience, I did not seek a pastoral reassignment, taking 
a job at a local retirement home where I served as social worker, admissions director, and 
volunteer chaplain. I kept busy, hoping to quench my nagging thoughts of shame and 
regret. Though attempting to run from past failures and deny my internal pain, the 
relentless love of God pursued me—seeking to heal me. Surprisingly, a door opened for 
us to return to pastoral ministry as team members at a large charismatic church near 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Sheri served as children’s ministry director. I assumed a 
loosely defined role as counselor, adult educational director, part-time worship leader, 
and back-up preacher when the senior pastor was out of town. 

During these various changes in ministry and vocation, our family was growing. 
The addition of three precious lives to our lives began to dramatically change us. The 
birth of our daughter, Bethany, our first child, had a profound effect on my life and 
ministry focus. Though I had never been comfortable around infants, something shifted 
inside me as I looked at her for the first time. Deep within me, a surge of father’s love 
overwhelmed me. As her tiny hand gripped my little finger, I was overcome with a desire 
to see my daughter fully become all she had been created to be. In that moment, I made a 
vow to do all I could to ensure that she would have the same opportunities to be who she 
was made to be—enjoying the same privileges as her male counterparts. The memory of 
this experience would serve to have a continued influence in my life. 

The subsequent years of pastoring were filled with amazing outpourings and 
dynamic breakthroughs of the Holy Spirit. Two sons, Benjamin and Brandon, filled our 
family quiver as we persevered to experience His abundance. A heartbreaking nightmare 
caught us all by surprise as I was diagnosed with acute myeloid leukemia. My six-month 
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clash with cancer opened my eyes to my human frailty and God’s astounding power. 
Together, Sheri and I and our church family pressed through the fracas, emerging with a 
bold reverence, confident in His love for us and His desire to move powerfully among us. 

Since that season of intensity, I have realized that I will never stop learning from 
the One who is ever-instructing us as He leads us into all truth. From hurtful words of 
jealous opponents to the faithful wounds of friends, I am acquiring the ability to receive 
all of them as teachable moments. Leading as a fellow-learner has been an effective 
approach to leadership, rather than projecting an artificial image of perfectionism. 

I have also experienced great security and stability in the posture of humility. 
Inviting the counsel of others has proven to be quite effective. Two years ago, after a 
series of difficult leadership decisions, I began to realize I needed some help in 
developing my mental and emotional skills. With the recommendation and support of my 
overseers, I invested in a weeklong therapy opportunity designed for church leaders. 
Long-held lies I had believed, along with bitter judgments I had made, were brought into 
the light as part of my therapy. Though I would have considered myself a forgiving 
person, I realized a subtle propensity toward resentment—even directed toward myself. I 
discovered specific patterns of thought, rooted in traumatic experiences and unhealthy 
responses. Through tenacity and tears, I confronted some of these doctrines of demons. 
My heart opened to learn new ways of navigating life and leadership. 

When I returned from this week of revelation, I had ample opportunities to 
apologize both to my wife and to my leadership team. All of them responded with grace 
and understanding. In fact, my transparency inspired several other team members to 
pursue their own inner healing. I realized the impact my own dysfunction had on the rest 
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of the people in my life. Their attempts to maneuver around my maladies required lots of 
extra time and energy, keeping us from effectively processing our leadership 
responsibilities. I saw more clearly that my most important leadership tool is my own 
heart; therefore, keeping a watchful eye on my emotional and mental condition has 
become increasingly important to me. 

As I reflect on the events of my spiritual journey, I am grateful for the faithfulness 
of God through all these years. I see how life lived and lessons learned have impacted my 
current, ever-adjusting approach to ministry. He truly does take all the events of life and 
work them together to transform us into His originally intended design; that we would be 
like Jesus. Just as His wounds bring us healing. He converts our most wounded places 
into wells of restorative ministry. 

Years of intense loneliness have sensitized me to those who feel alienated. My 
vow to make a place for my own daughter—both in life and in ministry—has carried over 
into my desire to see all women experience the same freedoms afforded to the sons of 
God. My current church, while experiencing great liberties in expressive worship and 
supernatural demonstrations of the gifts of the Holy Spirit, has traditionally held a male- 
dominant posture regarding church leadership. Over a three-year period, I led the all-male 
eldership team through a process of reevaluating our tradition. We began by examining 
God’s heart in creation to let “them,” both men and women, “rule” (Genesis 1:26 NIV). 
We continued our study throughout the Bible, taking special note of the involvement of 
women in our faith history. Then, we confronted the more tedious passages in the New 
Testament epistles, particularly those used to reinforce a male-exclusive ecclesiastical 
structure. Our discussions were honest, occasionally heated; yet predominantly honoring. 
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At the end of what seemed like an endless journey, we came to a unanimous resolve. We 
agreed that the Old and New Testaments not only support, but also strongly encourage 
the involvement of both men and women in every facet of ministry—together. We agreed 
not only to invite women to fully minister through their personal gifting, but also to stand 
beside men in giving leadership to the church. 

I invested time teaching and leading the entire congregation through the same 
process the elders had completed. Questions were raised, some in the form of objections 
and challenges. Coming into greater confidence in the Father’s love for me and His 
equipping grace through me, I was surprisingly calm in processing the church through a 
major shift in our theology. After sufficient time was spent in this progression, the elders 
established this paradigm-shift by solidifying it in our by-laws. Though some left our 
congregation because of this change, more people joined us as they experienced the 
liberating atmosphere. On one Sunday morning during our worship gathering, I publicly 
repented on behalf of men throughout the generations who, believing they were being 
orthodox, actually were paralyzing one-half of the body of Christ. Currently, women and 
men serve, minister, and lead side-by-side in our church. This decision has started us on a 
wild and wonderful adventure of discovering how to lead together effectively. We still 
are facing many challenges on this journey, however I have never regretted taking these 
steps. 

The Synergy 

My spiritual journey has converged with the lives of my context as a timely 
setting for my doctoral project. Although many of our beliefs were adjusted and policies 
were amended to facilitate men and women leading together, these paradigm shifts must 
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be applied in everyday life to be truly transitional. This project explores the effectiveness 
of our gender-friendly by-law alterations, addressing the question, “Has our policy 
change transformed the inclusion of women in the leadership of Christ Community 
Church?” 

My hypothesis is that men and women will function together in mutually 
honoring local church leadership as a result of honest assessment and intentional 
adjustments. I measure and analyze the effectiveness of this paradigm shift by employing 
several methods. First, I survey male and female leaders of the context group to discover 
the extent to which theological and altitudinal alterations have been made. Secondly, I 
invest time interviewing a cross-section of men and women in leadership roles, citing 
both positive and negative experiences in light of these changes. Finally, I gather two 
focus groups comprised of three leaders each, to assess the functionality of present jointly 
led leadership teams. The results support my hypothesis, namely that we do not simply 
achieve what we expect. We ultimately achieve what we inspect. 

Just as healthy families require the oversight of both fathers and mothers, it has 
been our experience that the addition of women to the government of the church has 
brought increased stability, broader perspectives, and wiser counsel to the church family. 
This has been one of the most proactive steps we have ever taken to improve the quality 
of our leadership. However, we still have issues to confront and improvements to make. 

I will be taking a closer look at the progress we have made, and the adjustments 
we need to make, as we forge a leadership bond among men and women. By-laws can be 
altered, but has the spirit of the new law become a life-affirming experience for all 
involved? Although the church unanimously affirmed this new posture, the culture must 
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shift to accommodate it. The leadership meetings must become more inviting, not merely 
tolerant of female involvement. These thoughts will continually ruminate in my mind as a 
shepherd in this flock. My desire is to establish a culture of honor for every person in the 
congregation—creating a climate where all ages and genders feel completely free to 
experience the love of God and express it in concert with their unique gift-mix. I deeply 
love and appreciate this church context, desiring to further invest my life in seeing it 
reach its full potential. 



CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The issue of women in ministry, especially women in church leadership, has been 
a highly debated topic filled with diverse scriptural interpretations defending each 
position. Hence, the Biblical foundations of this frequently disputed subject are of 
extreme importance. In the words of Danny Silk, “The Bible is full of statements that can 
be, and have been, used to support two absolutely contradictory positions” concerning 
women in ministry and church leadership, i For some, “God most often represents himself 
by male imagery. Christ became incarnate as a male. Hence, those who bring God’s word, 
who speak for God in the assembly, should be men .”2 For others, “the Scripture is clear. 
God’s intent is for men and women to share as joint heirs, expressing together His grace 
and gifts to a wounded world. ”3 

In such a divergent climate, careful Biblical exegesis is crucial. Paul’s admonition 
to his protege Timothy to be one who is “rightly explaining the word of truth” (2 Tim. 


1 Danny Silk, Powerful and Free: Confronting the Glass Ceiling for Women in the Church 
(Redding, CA; Red Arrow Media, 2015), 67. 

2 Everett Ferguson, Women in the Church: Biblical and Historical Perspectives (Abilene, TX; 
Desert Willow Publishing, 2015), 104. 

3 Fawn Parish, The Power of Honor (Camarillo, CA; Conversations, 1999), 127. 
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2:15) continues to be pertinent.4 Are God’s predominant male metaphors, such as Father 


and King, establishing a culture of male hierarchy? Does the order of creation, fashioning 
the man before the woman, further support such a construct? In addition, are instructions 
given in Paul’s epistles to women specific advice to specific situations, or are they 
permanent ecclesiastical commands? 

In this study I will be considering three key passages of scripture, two from the 
OT and one from the NT. In making these selections, various texts were pondered. Old 
Testament accounts of women serving in God-ordained leadership roles seemed more 
illustrative than foundational. Likewise, Jesus’ interactions with women in the Gospels 
and Paul’s addresses to gender-related issues in the churches seemed to focus on aspects 
of this subject, while failing to provide comprehensive insights. 

The first selected text is Genesis 1:26-31, the Torah account of the formation of 
man and woman on the sixth day of creation. This short passage captures God’s original 
intent for the crown of his creation, namely male and female made in his image. The care 
and honor taken in creating them, as well as the mantle of authority and responsibility 
placed on them shines revelatory light on his design for both genders. 

The second text. Genesis 3:1-24, is an insightful portion of scripture, capturing 
the first couple’s sinful rebellion against divine instructions and the painful consequences 
of this fall from grace. The long-term effects of spiritual treason on both genders, their 
bonds with one another, and their relationship with their Creator are clearly depicted in 
this summary account. 


4 2 Timothy 2:15, New Revised Standard Version (NRSV). Unless otherwise noted, all scripture 
references in this document are from the NRSV. 
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The New Testament passage to be considered is Galatians 3:23-29, Paul’s 
capsulized statement regarding the effects of the new covenant in Christ. Specifically, 
these verses depict an immersion into the life of Christ in which ethnic, social, and 
gender barriers are dissolved. It heralds a lifestyle of unity without hierarchy and 
compatibility amidst diversity. All three of these portions of scripture were chosen for 
their foundational impact on gender issues within the church. 

Several convictions govern my approach to biblical hermeneutics. First, I trust the 
fundamental accuracy of the canonical texts, approaching them to discover the precepts 
consistent with comprehensive truths. Secondly, I seek to understand each text in its 
historical, social, and cultural contexts. Personal history and past religious instructions 
marginalizing women from ministry involvement had jaded my interpretations of these 
very texts. Sobered by the impact biblical foundations have on life-altering perspectives, I 
grappled with these verses with renewed malleability. In this regard, Fawn Parish 
challenges, “We need to give each other time to unlearn habitual patterns of dishonor 
toward one another. We need to give grace, even as we challenge presuppositions .”5 With 
this resolve, I conducted my study. 


Genesis 1:26-31 

Then God said, ‘Let us make humankind in our image, according to our 
likeness; and let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the birds 
of the air, and over the cattle, and over all the wild animals of the earth, and over 
every creeping thing that creeps upon the earth.’ 

So God created humankind in his image, in the image of God he created them; 
male and female he created them. 

God blessed them, and God said to them, ‘Be fruitful and multiply, and fdl the 
earth and subdue it; and have dominion over every living thing that moves upon 


5 Parish, The Power of Honor, 131. 
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the earth.’ And God said, ‘See, I have given you every plant yielding seed that is 
upon the face of all the earth, and every tree with seed in its fruit; you shall have 
them for food. And to every beast of the earth, and to every bird of the air, and to 
everything that creeps on the earth, everything that has the breath of life, I have 
given every green plant for food. ’ 

And it was so. God saw everything that he had made, and indeed, it was very 
good. And there was evening and there was morning, the sixth day. 

This passage provides a glimpse into the purposes of God for both men and 

women from the very beginning. In this summary account of the creation of humanity, 

the prose commences with the unique statement made by God, “Let us make humankind 

in our image” (Gen. 1:26). At this point the story shifts from the unfolding account of 

creation in Genesis 1. It becomes more personal, moving from the “and God said” of 

previous days of creative activity to a more intimate account of God fashioning the man 

and the woman.6 “Let us make” takes a “momentous step forward” in describing “God’s 

personal involvement in the creation of humanity,” in contrast to his verbal initiation of 

earlier creative events.? 

There are various interpretations of the plural “us” ascribed to God in this text. 
For some, it denotes “the court of heavenly beings who exist to do God’s bidding.’’s 
Adherents to this view cite the fact that Hebrew religious thought was familiar with the 
idea of a heavenly host with whom God took counsel.9 One example frequently cited by 


6 Frank E. Gaebelein, The Expositor’s Bible Commentary- Volume 2 (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Zondervan Publishing House, 1990), 37. 

7 D. J. Wiseman, The Tyndale Old Testament Commentary: Genesis (Downers Grove, IL: Inter- 
Varsity Press, 1967), 50. 

8 John Barton, and John Muddiman, The Oxford Bible Commentary (New York, NY: Oxford 
University Press, Inc., 2001), 43. 

9 George Arthur Buttrick, The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume I: General and Old Testament Articles, 
Genesis, and Exodus (New York, NY: Abingdon Press, 1952), 483. 
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proponents of this view is the reference in Job 1:6 to the angelic hosts as “the sons of 
God.” 

Others understand the plural noun as merely an allegorical expression of God’s 
whole-hearted involvement in the creation of those made in his image. Adherents of this 
school of thought deny any reference to the Trinity, seeing it as an emphasis on “God’s 
deliberation in the creation of man.”io 

My personal concurrence lies with those who see the “let us make” phrase as a 
reference to the Trinity. Because the entire phrase states, “Let us make humanity in our 
image,” the fact that humanity is not made in the image of angels contradicts the thought 
of angelic collaboration in this creative process. In addition, “no other biblical passage 
supports the idea that angels participated in the creation of human beings.”ii In fact, there 
appear to be many glimpses of the Trinity throughout Genesis 1. Elohim, the name of the 
only God, is used in the Hebrew text in this chapter (Gen. 1:1). The Spirit of God appears 
at the beginning of the chapter, his brooding presence bringing order to chaos (Gen. 1:2). 
John references Christ, the living Word, as having active involvement in the creation of 
all things (John 1:2-3). 12 This fullness of the Trinity, found in the singular noun Elohim, 
is “later unfolded in New Testament references to the Trinity found in the “we” and “our” 
terms of John 14:23 and 27. ”13 In fact, this singular noun referencing the solidarity of the 


10 Gaebelein, The Expositor’s Bible Commentary-Volume 2, 37. 

11 Ajith Fernando, ESV Global Bible (Wheaton, IL: Crossway Bibles, 2012), 46. 

12 Lee Haines, The Wesleyan Bible Commentary, Volume One, Part I: Genesis and Exodus (Grand 
Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdman’s Publishing Company, 1967), 29. 

13 Wiseman, The Tyndale Old Testament Commentary: Genesis, 52. 
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Godhead in Genesis 1 “was regarded by the fathers and earliest theologians almost 
unanimously as indicative of the Trinity.”i4 

The Triune God reflects his image in fashioning man in plurality as male and 
female. “As a grand mystery, the human relationship between man and woman reflects 
God’s own personal relationship with Himself in three distinct persons we have come to 
call the Trinity.” 15 Previous creations resulted in creatures being made “after their own 
kind” (Gen. 1:24-25 KJV), while humanity is made “in God’s image.”i6 Created in his 
“image” and “likeness” are synonymous terms, “merely combined to add intensity to the 
thought that we were made by him and like him.”i7 

Though both the man and the woman were fashioned in the likeness of God, for 
some the order of creation in Genesis 2 indicates male supremacy, since the man was 
created first. Those espousing this view interpret a diminutive status for women, citing 
the fact that “woman was derived from man” in creation, therefore she was created to be 
subservient to man. is 

In addition, the initial reference to humanity using the Hebrew term adam, 
translated by some as “man,” further supports a hierarchy of the genders. For them, 
“God’s naming the race ‘man’ whispers male headship .”19 To further solidify this 


14 C. F. Keil, and F. Delitzsch, Commentary on the Old Testament, Volume I (Grand Rapids, MI: 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1980), 62. 

15 Gaebelein, The Expositor’s Bible Commentary- Volume 2, 38. 

16 Gaebelein, The Expositor’s Bible Commentary- Volume 2, 27. 

17 Keil, Commentary on the Old Testament, Volume I, 63. 

18 Ferguson, Women in the Church: Biblical and Historical Perspectives, 102. 

19 Raymond C. Ordund Jr., “Male-Female Equality and Male Headship: Genesis 1-3 OBible.org. 
April 11, 2005. Accessed September 20, 2016. 1-3 
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position proponents cite the responsibility given to man to name the animals (Gen. 2:20) 


implies his exercising authority over them. Hence, when man gives a name to the woman 
(Gen. 3:20) he is similarly exercising authority over her .20 Yet, these conclusions do not 
appear to take into consideration the cultural context or the syntax of these texts. 

My evaluation of the text has brought me to different conclusions. To make the 
assumption that the Hebrew word adam (Gen. 1:26) is an exclusive reference to a man 
overlooks the nature of the original language. The Old Testament dialect “has no 
common term for humanity other than adam,'" making it “inaccurate to suggest that there 
was a conscious divine decision to use a masculine term to describe the human race.” 2 i 
Throughout the Old Testament, the term adam is not a male-exclusive word. Rather, 
adam is widely used to denote the whole of humanity. Though it can indicate the proper 
name “Adam,” it is “often a generic term for both male and female .”22 Since the term 
“adam” references the species as a whole, there is nothing in this text to suggest anything 
other than “an equality of male and female created together in the image of God.”23 

Since humanity, consisting of male and female, is created in the image of God the 
reasonable conclusion is that God has both male and female components. God is not 
exclusively male or female. Rather, God is beyond masculinity and femininity; therefore 
making God exclusively male is not exegetically appropriate. Such a conclusion can 
often have more to do with “reading our sexism into the biblical text,” than allowing the 


20 Thomas R. Schreiner, Women in the Church: An Interpretation and Application of 1 Timothy 
2:9-15 (Wheaton, IL: Crossway, 2016), 206. 

21 J.A. Emerton, Studies in the Pentateuch (Leiden, Netherlands: Brill, 1991), 15. 

22 Fernando, ESV Global Bible, 47. 

23 Pierce, Discovering Biblical Equality, 82. 
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text to speak for itself. 24 Since both men and women are made in the image of God, 
“women cease to be an appendix to the creation story .”25 Male and female created “in our 
image” is a convincing expression of God’s honoring posture toward humanity as a 
whole, “without any indication of hierarchy, preference, superiority, or inferiority” 
toward either gender .26 From the onset of creation, God is revealing “the fundamental 
equality of man and woman” since both are made in the image of God. 27 Therefore the 
human expression of the image of God would be incomplete with either gender being 
superior, since “both male and female are necessary in the image of God .”28 

In interpreting Genesis 1:26-31 in its context, a brief review of the Genesis 2 
delineation of the creation account is insightful. Several key components of this passage 
include the woman being designated as a “helper” (Gen. 2:18), her being fashioned from 
the “rib” of the man (Gen. 2:21-22), and the man naming her upon her creation (Gen. 
2:24). These aspects of the creation of the woman have been interpreted by some as an 
indication of a male-superior hierarchy. Closer examination of the text, however, can 
support a different conclusion. 

Is God’s designation of the woman as “helper” a sign of her resignation to a 
diminutive role in her relationship with men? Is her role in assisting the man merely 


24 Miguel A. De La Torre, Belief: A Theological Commentary on the Bible- Genesis (Louisville, 
KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2011), 23. 

25 De La Torre, Belief: A Theological Commentary on the Bible- Genesis, 24. 

26 Charles M. Laymon, The Interpreter’s One-Volume Commentary on the Bible (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 1971), 4. 

27 Ferguson, Women in the Church: Biblical and Historical Perspectives, 102. 

28 Bruce M. Metzger, The Oxford Companion to the Bible (New York, NY: Oxford University 
Press, 1993), 806. 
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fulfilled in her capacity to procreate, as some have deduced?29 Other scriptural usages of 


the term “helper” reflect much more than a peripheral or subservient responsibility. Most 
significant is the frequency in which God is referred to as a “helper.” (Exod. 18:4; Deut. 
33:26, 29; Ps. 33:20; 70:6; 115:9; 121:1). In each reference it is never implied that God is 
inferior to those he is helping. Since God is not outranked by helping humans, “neither is 
the woman subordinate in her relationship to the man by being designated a helper.”30 
Such terminology highlights the dependency and reliability men and women have in one 
another, and in no way justifies or implies hierarchy.3i Dependence on one another 
establishes an equality of purpose rather than assigning status. In designating the woman 
a “helper,” God is declaring her function to be indispensable. The one who is “essential is 
not inferior to the exigency .”32 Ultimately, the woman as “helper” is subordinate to the 
one who assigned her the responsibility to help. She is not subordinate to the man, “with 
whom she is comparable,” rather she is subordinate in her relationship to her Creator. 33 
The term “helper” designates “a companion who is neither subordinate nor superior,” one 
who “alleviates through her identity. ”34 Therefore, it is consistent with both creation 
passages to see the creation of male and female as the establishing of a partnership rather 


29 David Clines, “What Does Eve Do to Help? And Other Readerly Questions to the Old 
Testament. ” Journal for the Study of the Old Testament: Supplement Series 94. (Sheffield, UK: JSOT Press, 
1990), 33-34. 

30 Mignon R. Jacobs, Gender, Power, and Persuasion: The Genesis Narratives and Contemporary 
Portraits (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2007), 41. 

31 Rebecca Merrill Groothius, Good News for Women: A Biblical Picture of Gender Equality 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Publishing, 1997), 137. 

32 Mignon Jacobs, Gender, Power, and Persuasion: The Genesis Narratives and Contemporary 
Portraits (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2007), 41. 

33 Jacobs, Gender, Power, and Persuasion: The Genesis Narratives and Contemporary Portraits, 41. 

34 Phyllis Trible, God and the Rhetoric of Sexuality (Philadelphia, PA: Fortress Press, 1978), 90. 
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than the creating of a hierarchy. As reflected in the Trinity, this “makes each partner the 
complement of the other” as they share in “spiritual equality .”35 

Some have seen the statement, “The rib that the Lord God had taken from the man 
He made into a woman” (Gen. 2:22), as a picture of the woman’s ancillary role to the 
man. The deduction is that since she was fashioned second to the man and formed from a 
secondary part of the man, namely “a rib,” therefore her status must be secondary to the 
man. However, a closer examination of the term “rib” sheds a different light on the text. 

The Hebrew word translated as “rib” (‘tsela’) refers to “the side of the man, a part 
of the body that is neither above nor below him.”36 “Tsela” is a construction term used to 
describe the side of an object, such as the walls of the Tabernacle or the sides of the Ark 
of the Covenant. 37 It denotes a significant part of a structure and in no way communicates 
a mere accessory. Consistent with the construction terminology, when God “made” the 
woman from the side of the man, the Hebrew verb “barah” is used, a term translated as 
“to build or to creatively fashion a significant construct.”38 In this light, the woman was 
carefully fashioned from a significant portion of the man and made into a momentous 
creation in her own right. 

In similar fashion, the woman’s formation from the side of the man after his 
creation does not connote her comparatively lesser value. The abbreviated creation 
account in Genesis 1:27 simply states, “Male and female he created them.” The use of the 
term “them” indicates that “God created the man and the woman as two human beings” 
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and “completely overthrows the idea that man was at first androgynous .”39 The woman 
was not a reduction of a genderless being, rather she, like the man, was fashioned as a 
uniquely valuable person as was the man she was fashioned from. Although the man 
existed first, “he is made uneonseious and is not given a part in eonstrueting the woman 
lest he be plaeed in a role as her ereator.”4o 

The order of their creation should not be construed as a devaluing process either. 

If creative order is an indication of worth, then everything created before the man would 
supersede him. Yet, if the construct were reversed, viewing the process of creation as 
progressively increasing in value, the woman would be seen as possessing greater 
signifieance than the man. The elearest eontextual eonelusion is the thought that “the man 
and the woman were created sequentially in Genesis 2 in order to demonstrate the need 
they have for eaeh other.”4i 

Awakening to diseover her presenee, the man exelaimed, “This is at last bone of 
my bones and flesh of my flesh” (Gen. 2:23). His was “a ery of diseovery and reeognition” 
as he acknowledged her great value. 42 Simultaneously he embraced the revelation that 
they share the same essential eharaeteristics, namely “flesh of my flesh” and “bone of my 
bones.” “Flesh” frequently eonnotes weakness and “bone” represents strength. Hence, his 
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words expressed his realization that “the man and the woman have both weakness and 
strength as part of their humanity .”43 

The elosing words of the man’s joyful expression upon seeing the woman involve 
his declaration of her name. He announces, “This one shall be called Woman, for out of 
Man this one was taken” (Gen. 2:23). Some interpret his words as affirmation of male 
supremacy in the male-female relationship. This statement by Thomas Schreiner typifies 
this premise: “When the man named the animals he exercised authority over them, and 
thus when he named the woman he exercised authority over her.”44 However, the mere 
act of naming the animals does not support the claim that he is taking authority over them. 
He is merely classifying them. His statement to the woman is equally void of exercising 
authority over her. He is honorably recognizing the woman as one taken from him and 
corresponding to him in a divine compatibility. His choice of names is tightly 
interconnected in the Hebrew language as he called them “Man” (“ish”) and “Woman” 
(“ishah”). These words are “so closely related that the only difference in their 
pronunciation is the feminine ending “ah,” meaning “out from, yet together with.”45 
Consequently, the creation of the man and the woman was completed and “God blessed 
them” (Gen. 1:28), a picturesque term describing his “turning full-face to them in self¬ 
giving benevolence” as he released them to live in productive partnership.46 Yet, this 
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mutually honoring reflection of the image of God would soon be dissolved with the 
inception of duplicity and rebellion. 


Genesis 3:1-24 

In this chapter lies the concise account of humanity’s disobedient rebellion to the 
laws of God and the devastating results that ensued. This willful revolt of the first couple 
has initiated terrible consequences for all of creation, especially on the connection 
between humanity and God as well as the relationships among men and women. Some 
see this text as a “collection of myths, or a revision of them.”47 However, I concur with 
those who perceive this passage as “an inspired record of historical facts, bound with a 
deep and rich symbolism. ”48 

The appearance of “the serpent” in this account has been subject to differing 
analyses. For some the serpent was “neither a supernatural enemy nor an inner voice. It 
was simply one of God’s creatures that was craftier than the others .”49 Others note the 
clear statement that “God had made” the serpent (Gen. 3:1), discounting any notion that 
this was a pre-existent or self-originating being .50 Still others surmise the serpent to be 
closely associated with Satan, stating, “While Genesis does not explicitly identify the 
serpent with Satan, that is what the apostle John believes, as stated in Revelation 12:9 and 
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20:2.”51 For me, whether the serpent was evil personified in Satan or it was merely a 
creature used to do his bidding, this temptation was born in the rebellious climate of the 
kingdom of darkness with the singular objective of luring humanity from trusting God. 

The serpent’s approach to the woman is noteworthy. For some, citing Paul’s 
reference to the serpent beguiling Eve (2 Cor. 11:3 KJV), the Genesis 3 account exposes 
the culpability of women to be easily deceived. Upon closer examination of this passage, 
it does not appear to categorize women as fragile or naive. In fact, it seems to portray a 
different scenario. The serpent is recognized as “more crafty than any other wild animal” 
(Gen. 3:1), subtle and shrewd without being “obtrusively controlling or overwhelmingly 
imposing .”52 This calculated approach reflects the serpent’s awareness of the woman’s 
authority and wisdom, “anything but an assumption that the woman is weak and 
gullible .”53 

The serpent’s ploy is cunning, posed as a question intended to project doubt on 
the trustworthiness of God. In reality “the serpent is not asking a question; he is 
deliberately distorting a fact.”54 Though aware of conferred authority entrusted to the 
man and the woman, his ultimate challenge is against God’s authority .55 Though the 
command to refuse to eat the fruit of the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil was 
given to the man before the woman’s creation, when questioned by the serpent “Eve 
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knew the command and recognized it as binding upon her as well.”56 Some have 
suggested Adam “did not faithfully pass the Word of the Lord on to Eve. ”57 Yet, her 
response “suggests her awareness of the prohibition and her knowledge of its details.”58 
Further underscoring the corporate involvement of the man and the woman in the 
interchange with the serpent, she speaks for both herself and the man in using the plural 
form “we may eat” (Gen. 3:2). 

For some. Eve bears the full weight of the decision to eat from the forbidden 
tree .59 Yet, the actual partaking of the fruit could have been nearly simultaneous as 
indicated by the phrase, “she took of the fruit and ate; and she also gave some to her 
husband who was with her, and he ate” (Gen. 3:6). The narrative suggests the man to be a 
willing participant in the same persuasive process as the woman, since “Adam ate the 
fruit that was given to him without any noted refusal or resistance .”60 The text makes it 
clear that the man and the woman were “with” one another (Gen. 3:6), therefore both 
participated in the choice to eat, both suffered the guilty results, for both knew it was 
forbidden. 61 Because “the Deity created a system that allows for the power of human 
choice, humans have real power .”62 They are not mere puppets programmed to passively 
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reenact a formulated script. Since both the man and the woman were held accountable for 


their choices, both are treated equally as powerful individuals in their own right. 

Following their disobedient choices, God addressed the man and the woman 
separately as “an affirmation of the authority each possessed individually. ”63 Notably, 
“God’s interrogation in Genesis 3:9-13 reverses the sequence in which the characters are 
introduced in Genesis 3:1-8, a concentric construction” which was “common in Hebrew 
narratives, evident repeatedly in Genesis.”64 Such a construct dismantles any thought of 
hierarchy between the two, for if the man were predominant and the woman subordinate, 
the man would consistently be addressed first. 65 

The couple’s initial response to God’s confrontation was to blame another. Sin’s 
first impact was not the renunciation of “a divinely instituted hierarchy” but rather “the 
loss of loving harmony between the man and the woman.”66 The shame they faced 
regarding their nakedness involved more than their sexuality, as they abruptly realized 
“they had lost the divine glory which had once enshrouded them.”67 They were no longer 
“naked and were not ashamed” (Gen. 2:25), existing in shameless vulnerability. Instead, 
their innocence was now “polluted with evil” and “the good was reacted to with shame 
and flight.”68 Experiencing the results of their sinful choices, they were instantly 
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humiliated by their differences as they covered themselves from one another. What was 
once honored was now disgracefully concealed. The situation was further complicated as 
they attempted to hide themselves from God. Not only were their vain attempts fruitless, 
their rebellious decisions resulted in relational ruin. They had “aimed to be ‘as gods’ and, 
instead, acted independently of Him” and now experienced life outside of His best for 
them. 69 

Finding them huddled in the shroud of shame, God confronted them by 
pronouncing the results of their sin. His proclamations were a description of a new world 
order; a picture of “how life will be lived as a result of the Fall, rather than how it should 
be lived.”70 God was not ordaining or approving these major alterations in relationships. 
He was simply revealing to them the consequences of their rebellion. The “death” they 
had been warned of (Gen. 2:17) was now the “death” they were experiencing; not the end 
of physical life, but “separation from the possibility of free and perfect enjoyment of life 
by their separation from God, the Giver of life. ”71 

God’s first address to the woman concerned her working with her husband to bear 
children; her name (“Eve”- ‘havvah’) reflecting this call to be “one giving and nurturing 
life .”72 Yet, her childbirth experiences would be marked by pain, a result of the disorder 
caused by sin “which disturbed the normal relation between body and soul. ”73 Secondly, 
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God announced to her, “Your desire shall be for your husband, and he shall rule over you” 


(Gen. 3:16). This desire is not a sexual desire but a “desire to dominate .”74 The same 
word is used to deseribe sin’s desire to “rule over” Cain (Gen. 4:7), a term deseribing “a 
violent eraving for a thing .”75 This contesting posture “depiets a struggle of the wills 
between men and women.”76 The term “rule over” speaks of “the man becoming a 
despotic ruler, erushing the woman into a slave .”77 The fruit of sin would include a 
woman entering into subordination to a man which was never intended in creation. Their 
mutual partnership would now be marred by resentment, domination, and disorder. 78 
“The woman had been appointed as man’s helper” but now “she was demoted to the 
extent that her husband was her master, and the highest fulfillment of her destiny was 
involved in pain and risk.”79 “Genesis 3:16 is not a pronouneement for the man to 
dominate the woman or for husbands to subjugate their wives. ’’so Rather, it is the 
regrettable announcement of the brokenness caused by sin. 

Both the man and the woman suffered great loss, as expressed in their respective 
pronouncements. She would experienee “pain” in childbirth (Gen. 3:16). He would 
eneounter “toif’ in his labor (Gen. 3:17). In addition, she would resent his fallen desire to 
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dominate her.si Genesis 3:16 does not describe God’s curse on women nor does Genesis 


3:17 describe God’s curse on men. Rather it illustrates one of the significant 
consequences of rebellion. “When the will of humans replace God’s will, all relationships 
are perverted. ”82 “The original relationship established by God in creation was replaced 
with the curse of patriarchal relationships, exchanging equality within the image of God 
with inequality in the patriarchy.”83 The once complementary bond between men and 
women “has now been distorted and damaged by sin. ”84 Women will have a sinful desire 
to oppose men and men will have a distorted aspiration to dominate women. “One of the 
most tragic results of sin is the ongoing conflict between men and women.”85 The 
struggle for domination over one another is not presented here as an ideal, but rather as 
the sad reality of human history, like the “thorns and thistles” springing up from the 
ground (Gen. 3:18). Yet, even in his verdict, God gives a glimpse of future redemption 
(Gen. 3:15). 

This resilient hope lies in the pronouncement that a “seed” will arise to strike the 
head of the serpent and overcome the effects of his temptation (Gen. 3:15 [KJV]). For 
some “thi s passage does not justify eschatological connotations,” it simply references 
future generations toiling under the curse of sin. 86 However, the term “seed” appears to 
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point to “one solitary person, one individual only.”87 I concur with those who see this 
“seed” as Christ, the culmination of multiple Old Testament prophecies including this 
one spoken in the shadow of the Fall. He alone will restore what was lost in the rebellion 
(Acts 3:21 NIV). 


Galatians 3:23-29 

Now before faith came, we were imprisoned and guarded under the law 
until faith would be revealed. Therefore the law was our disciplinarian until Christ 
came, so that we might be justified by faith. But now that faith has come, we are 
no longer subject to a disciplinarian, for in Christ Jesus you are all children of 
God through faith. As many of you as were baptized into Christ have clothed 
yourselves with Christ. There is no longer Jew or Greek, there is no longer slave 
or free, there is no longer male and female; for all of you are one in Christ Jesus. 
And if you belong to Christ, then you are Abraham’s offspring, heirs according to 
the promise. 

The context of Paul’s letter to the Galatians addresses a crisis facing these Gentile 
congregations. Jewish Christian dogmatists had infiltrated the churches demanding all 
men to be circumcised, imposing dietary stipulations, and enforcing Sabbath laws. This 
confrontation directly opposed Paul’s signature message that “Jew and Gentile have 
become one people of God in Christ.”88 The foundation for his message rests in his 
revelation of the radical transformation found in Christ, summarizing his conviction in 
the phrase, “The new creation is everything!” (Gal. 6:15). Paul firmly believes that “the 
new creation brought about by Christ’s death and resurrection nullifies viewing anyone 
from the old order perspective” of life lived in the flesh, under the law, and “divided by 
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value-based distinctions of ethnicity, status, and gender.”89 Simply stated, Paul believed 
that “ethnicity, status, and gender are no longer relevant in the new creation.”90 

His address to the issues facing these churches begins with an explanation of the 
purpose of the Law before it was turned into the legalistic agenda of these infiltrators. 
Paul describes the Mosaic Law as a “disciplinarian,” in the Greek language referred to as 
a “pedagogue” (Gal. 3:24). Common in Greco-Roman homes this trustworthy slave was 
“charged with the duty of supervising the life and morals of boys belonging to the better 
class. ”91 This custodial responsibility of superintending a minor child was a “role that 
continued until their charges reached manhood.”92 The pedagogue’s chief duty was to 
confine the child in allegiance to the household laws for the child’s personal protection. 93 
Paul uses this analogy to describe existence “under the law” where we “endured an 
immature life of slavery. ”94 The Law’s purpose is to “impede us, holding us in conviction 
of sin,” yet it is in itself powerless to change us. 95 “Its tenure as an effective instrument in 
God’s plan is limited” until we receive Christ and are justified by faith in Him (Gal. 

3:24).96 Our new standing with God is no longer based on “law observance, but on 
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faith .”97 Under the law, we endured “an immature life of slavery under the guardian.”98 
Now, as spiritual sons and daughters, we share in the family inheritance and have a voice 
in the family authority. 99 The authority of the “let them rule” (Gen. 1:26 KJV) 
commission conferred in the Garden and lost in the Fall is now being restored in Christ. 

Paul’s statement, “For in Christ Jesus You are all children of God through faith” 
(Gal. 3:26), is a life-altering declaration. The word “children,” translated by some as 
“sons” (Gal. 3:26 KJV), is “a legal term used in the adoption laws of first-century Rome” 
and describes those who fully enjoy all the “privileges, responsibilities, and inheritance 
rights of natural children.”ioo In fact Gentile and Jewish believers in Christ are given 
“even higher status than being the ‘sons of Abraham,’ they are ‘sons of God in Christ 
Jesus .’”101 According to Paul, this transition into the life of Christ is the ultimate 
transformation of our personal world, as well as our corporate world. 

His first descriptive portrait of this conversion is captured in the phrase, “You 
were baptized into Christ” (Gal. 3:27). Baptisms were somewhat common in the 
historical setting of this letter, often seen as “the initiation rite into a new community.” 102 
Yet being “baptized into Chrisf’ (Gal. 3:27) suggests more than mere admission into the 
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body of believers, refereneing “the plaeing of that believer into the vital union with the 
Head of the Body.” 103 The root meaning of the Greek word “baptizo” earries the thought 
of being so immersed, one “absorbs the qualities of the immersing substanee and thus is 
transformed.”i04 In sueh an immersed relationship with Christ, believers are “united with 
Him, partieipate in Him, and are ineorporated into Him.’hos The preposition “into,” in the 
phrase “baptized into Christ,” is a more foreible preposition than the preposition “in,” a 
similar word which Paul could have selected. “Into” speaks of “a radical immersion 
resulting in a dramatic transformation in which (Christ) is fully revealed and fully 
received.”i 06 Such a relationship was impossible under the law. Those once “far off’ have 
been “brought near” by the new covenant in Christ (Eph. 2:13 NASB); not achieved by 
human effort yet fully received through faith in Him. Aptly stated, “There is no 
precedence for this idea of an inclusive Christ.” 107 

Paul’s second word picture regarding the transforming bond with Christ is 
captured in the phrase, “(You) have clothed yourselves with Chrisf’ (Gal. 3:27). Once 
again, he is referencing a contemporary practice, common among mystery cults, in which 
inductees donned symbolic robes, thus “endowing the initiate with the character, dignity. 
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and power of his god.’hos Putting on a new person implies an entirely new way of life, a 
new spiritual and soeial status, and a “new order of existenoe.”io9 In a very real sense, 
stripped of their old identity, these Galatian believers had aequired “a new identity that 
lies beyond all ethnic, social, and sexual distinctions. In a word, the Galatians became 
one new person by being united with Christ himself.”iio 

Paul is addressing this issue of transformation from two vantage points: the 
soteriological effect on our personal standing before God and the ecclesiastical impact on 
our corporate positioning with one another.iii For Paul, the atoning death of Christ 
prevailed against the tragic results of sin that separated humanity from God and divided 
persons from one another. Among his closing statements in this passage is the 
groundbreaking declaration, “There is no longer Jew or Greek, there is no longer slave or 
free, there is no longer male and female; for all of you are one in Christ Jesus” (Gal. 3:28). 
In addition to his references to a radically transformed soul, Paul heralds a radically 
transformed society. “Religious, social, and sexual pairs of opposites are not replaced by 
equality, but rather by a newly created unity in Jesus Christ.” 112 

His statement begins with the phrase “there is no longer,” rather than a more 
passive construct such as “there cannot be,” making Paul’s proclamation an 
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announcement of fact rather than a possibility. 113 “This radical statement marks out a path 
along which Christianity was to come in the sphere and spirit and power of Christ,” a 
destination not yet attained, but one to be aspired toward. 114 Where Christ is honored and 
His commands are followed, “there is unity and equality in diversity.” 115 

Throughout Paul’s letter to the Galatians, his focus is on issues between Jews and 
Gentiles. Here in this statement, however, Paul broadens his comments to address 
divisions between slaves and freemen and men and women. For our continued discussion, 
we will focus on the divisive issues between men and women that stood opposed to such 
equality between the genders. At the time of the writing of this letter, Greco-Roman 
culture viewed “a wife as property of her husband, and her status ranked with slaves and 
children.”ii6 One contemporary historian wrote: “In every respect, woman is inferior to 
man.”ii7 Yet the Greeks and Romans were not alone in their opposition to gender 
equality. The Jewish culture had its own expressions of ethnic, social, and gender biases. 
In Judaism, Gentiles and women had limited access to certain parts of the Temple 
areas. 118 Jewish men greeted each day with this prayer, reinforcing the resultant division 
rooted in humanity’s rebellion: 

Praise be to you, Adonai our God, King of the universe, because you have 

not made me a Gentile. Praise be to you, Adonai our God, King of the universe, 
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because you have not made me a slave. Praise be to you, Adonai our God, King of 

the universe, because you have not made me a woman. 119 

It is highly likely that Paul was regularly exposed to this prayer, even personally 
praying it in his former days as a Pharisee. 120 Yet in his statement to the Galatians, he 
uses the same chronological order utilized in the morning prayer to declare, “in Christ all 
distinctions of superiority fade” and “ethnic descent, social status, or gender have nothing 
to do with our present privilege.” 121 Paul is taking the traditional prayer and reversing its 
components, announcing the old distinctions are gone, not by a legalistic keeping of the 
law, but by an act of faith in the free grace of God. One summary of this threefold decree 
states, “It is not the force of man but the love of God which alone can unite a disunited 
world.”i 22 

Paul cites these three distinctions, once a vital part of his religious experience, and 
now “affirms that in Christ they are all irrelevant.”i23 He seems very meticulous in 
making this declaration, even reflected in his word choice. The phrase literally translated 
as, “There is no distinction into male or female,” utilizes a neuter noun which fully 
expresses equal honor to both genders. 124 This oneness of men and women in Christ is a 
bond directly countering the severe relational turmoil pronounced in Genesis 3:16, 
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strongly proclaiming Christ’s power to “conquer all things and establish a new order.” 125 


While the overriding content of this letter focuses on the inclusion of Gentile believers in 
the family of God, Paul broadens his focus to address every social division common in 
any culture. 

It is important to note that this letter was written in a culture where marriage was 
based on contract, not mutual love and respect. In this society a wife’s role was more akin 
to that of a servant. She was viewed as having two primary functions: to birth a male 
child, thus providing a lawful heir, and to manage the affairs of the household. 126 Hence, 
Galatians 3:28 is a shock to any culture that makes value-based distinctions between 
people based on ethnicity, status, or gender. 

Not all students of the scriptures interpret this passage as a completely liberating 
decree for all people. Statements like, “Galatians 3:28 has to do with one’s status before 
God, yet has nothing to do with functions in the church,” minimize the impact of Christ’s 
transforming work. 127 This text then is viewed purely through its soteriological effects on 
personal salvation, ignoring the immense ecclesiastical consequences on our corporate 
life experiences. For those limiting the impact of Galatians 3:28, “being one in Christ 
does not abolish different functions for male and female .”128 While recognizing there are 
no distinctions in being justified before God through faith in Christ, this massive spiritual 
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reformation “does not affect male hierarchy in the home or in the church. ”129 However, a 
valid question challenging this limited liberation view is: “If a Gentile may exercise 
spiritual leadership in the church as freely as a Jew, or a slave as freely as a citizen, why 
not a woman as freely as a man?”i30 Paul’s concerns seem to include the impact of the 
atonement on everyday church life, creating a new order where men and women truly 
function as “members of one another” (Rom. 12:5 KJV). Discrimination between men 
and women was removed when circumcision was discontinued as a sign of covenant. In 
its place, baptism was now open to both genders indiscriminately .”131 For this inclusive 
work of Christ to be fully manifest, not only should men and women receive the same 
justifying grace, but women should also be recognized as “ministry partners in preaching 
the Gospel.”i32 

This radically new unity experienced by believers in Christ does not negate our 
individual distinctives. Rather, ancient divisions and hurtful attitudes of superiority and 
inferiority are obliterated. This text declares “unity within diversity, not sameness. ”133 
Becoming one in Him does not abolish the uniqueness of our creative composite. Much 
like facets of a diamond, the multidimensional members of Christ’s body will “reflect the 
beauty of the Christ-life, each from its own angle.” 134 As the first man and woman were 
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made in the likeness of God, so now in the new creation we reflect His glory as His 
corporate expression. Our oneness in Christ is “organic and vital, and there is diversity in 
unity as well as unity in diversity .”135 

Whether this radical vision was fully put into practice by Paul himself, and in all 
of the churches he established, is uncertain. Neither do the remaining passages of his 
letter to the Galatians do not supply us with additional insight, as well. However, even a 
casual perusal of New Testament accounts of Paul’s ministry, give us a glimpse of his 
groundbreaking strides to transition Galatians 3:28 from a declaration to a demonstration. 
Paul concludes his letter to the Romans with a lengthy tribute to significant leaders in the 
church, mentioning them by name. It is noteworthy to calculate that nearly one-third of 
those mentioned are women, significant leaders having fruitful ministries among the 
churches (Rom. 16). In similar fashion, Paul expresses his appreciation of the Philippian 
women who “labored side by side with (him) in the gospel” (Phil. 4:3 KJV). To the 
Corinthian churches, Paul recognizes the right for women to pray, to teach, and to 
prophesy, with a veil being worn as a symbol of their authority to do so (1 Cor. 11:10). 
Paul also received personal ministry from Priscilla, a powerful teacher (Rom. 16:3-4) as 
did his fellow-minister, Apollos (Acts 18:26). Later, Paul encouraged his spiritual son, 
Timothy, to recall the foundational teaching he had received from significant women in 
his life, namely his mother Eunice and grandmother Lois (2 Tim. 1:5). In Paul’s world, 
“both genders should equally participate in Christ by the Spirit.”i36 
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Conclusion 

The foundational principles clearly in focus in these three texts speak directly to 
the issue of men and women partnering in church leadership. The fact that men and 
women were created in the image of our Triune God, fashioned to reflect the unity and 
diversity of the Godhead, is one of the clearest affirmations of this premise. The 
corporate charge of “let them have dominion” (Gen. 1:26) strongly affirms God’s 
intention for his sons and daughters to be joint-heirs and co-laborers in non-hierarchical 
relationships. Both were endowed with the power to make choices; hence, both were 
honored as leaders in their own right. Their subordination was to their Creator and their 
mutual support was to one another. 

The “death” that followed their temptation and subsequent rebellious choice is 
agonizing to observe. Their loss of trust in and intimacy with the living God is especially 
grievous. Seeing their loyalty and camaraderie succumb to vicious envy and competition 
is equally painful. The voice of God, which had once heralded their joint commission, 
was now pronouncing their severed relationship. He was not declaring life as it should be, 
but rather life as it would be under the curse of sin. With unimaginable grief, their 
Creator spoke of the man’s oppressive control of the woman who would, in reaction, 
resentfully desire to dominate in return. So much was lost in humanity’s fall from grace. 
That is what makes Christ’s coming with purpose “to seek and to save that which was 
lost” (Luke 19:10 NASB) such a powerful ministry. 

Paul’s summary declaration in Galatians 3:26-29 is one of the most hope-filled 
texts in the Bible. Certainly, the atonement has personally converted all who are in Christ, 
bestowing upon them a transformation unattainable through human effort. Yet the death 
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and resurrection of Jesus have also made a way for all people, regardless of ethnicity, 
status, or gender, to fully experience mutual validation in the functioning of His corporate 
body, the church. 

For this to occur, true honor must be restored as a lifestyle among His people. 
Genuine respect cannot be coerced or legally enforced. It must flow from a deep 
conviction built upon sure foundations of biblical revelation. For a church to truly enact 
Galatians 3:28, Paul’s revolutionary conviction and passion must become ours, as well. 
We must insist that to be “one new person” in Christ means “each is individually 
baptized in the one body of Christ, so that all are mutually interdependent for life in the 
new order.” 137 

As part of my doctoral project I will be assessing the relevancy of these biblical 
foundations in the lives of key leaders and other members of my context group. The 
following considerations will be pertinent to the objective. First, do they share the same 
conviction to see a body of believers experience a Galatians 3:28 culture in which every 
member can fully participate? Secondly, do they experience the freedom to be who God 
created them to be and lead in the integrity of their ethnicity, status, and gender? Finally, 
do they experience honor as a vital component of our culture, void of hierarchy and 
value-based distinctions? 

Fawn Parish precisely addresses these issues when she states, “None of us come 
into our full destiny by ourselves. Honor sees not only the present but the potential future, 
and promotes others based on it.. .Honor does not seek to restrain and exclude, but to 
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enlarge and expand possibilities.”i38 She eontinues, “Deborah and Barak sang a duet, not 


a solo. Thus, a whole nation experienced deliverance as a result of this divinely initiated 
and merged calling of Deborah and Barak.”i39 With biblical convictions like this 
resonating in my own heart, I seek to evaluate and invigorate members of my context to 
fully sing their songs in Spirit-fused harmonies that will transform our worlds. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The history of women in ministry in the American church—specifically in roles 
of leadership—is one fraught with human drama typical of most pioneering ventures. To 
fully encapsulate the role women played in the spread of Christianity throughout the 
Western World can be quite difficult. On the one hand, some of the records of women’s 
contributions “have been exaggerated beyond their actual significance. On the other hand, 
another part of their story has become the painful history of male discrimination and 
dominance.”! A sad commentary on the often-painful journey of women into 
ecclesiastical roles is the fact that “women have been judged by the male standard of 
success, assumed to be the only standard of success.”2 By this biased template women 
have never fully made the mark, resulting in an error common to the writing of human 
history. In comparison to the voluminous accounts of male contributions to the increase 
of Christianity in the Western Hemisphere, “the women seem to have simply 
disappeared. ”3 
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Those who have attempted to faithfully record the exploits of valiant women and 


their male supporters have recounted widely divergent moments, from powerful 
breakthroughs to painful setbacks. These historical archives chronicle stories of vibrant 
faith and undaunted tenacity in the face of frequent misunderstanding and 
marginalization. During its 2,000-year journey, “much of the church has accepted the 
view that women are subordinate to men based on the creation story in Genesis and the 
writings of Paul. ”4 The thought of altering this viewpoint has been met with resistance 
throughout the church’s history. To this day, many men appear to be “completely blind to 
the experiences of many women in the church. They either still think women belong in 
the ‘submissive’ role, or they think equality is already a reality. Either way, they see no 
real need for change. ”5 

The issue of the appropriate roles for women in ministry has been debated in 
church circles for nearly two centuries. The theological terms used to identify the two 
primary positions regarding women in ministry offices are “egalitarian” and 
“complementarian.” The egalitarian position proposes that Scripture sanctions equal roles 
for men and women in ministry and mutual submission to one another, without women 
serving subordinately to male headship. The complementarian view maintains that 
biblically “men and women have corresponding roles that must function together under 
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male headship.”6 Even a casual perusal of church history illustrates these divergent 
positions and their impact on the lives of women responding to their ministry calling. 

The following study begins with a brief overview of cultural trends, both 
ecclesiastical and societal, and their impact on the roles of women in ministry. Multiple 
ingredients contributed to the levels of involvement women experienced in active church 
leadership. A few major trends will be highlighted in order to provide a backdrop for the 
specific historical figures to be given a more detailed treatment in this study. These 
women were spiritual pioneers, forging new pathways and challenging traditional 
paradigms. “Sometimes their challenge was radical and direct. At other times, women 
appeared to accept subordination or separate spheres, yet proceeded subtly to expand 
their limits.”? 

Anne Hutchinson, the first woman to be considered, played a significant role in 
the early settlement and religious enculturation of the Puritan era in American history 
during the 1600s. Her devout upbringing and extensive theological training, coupled with 
her stalwart temperament, helped pave the way for future women ministers. Though 
Anglo-American, her example greatly impacted women of all ethnicities for years to 
come. One such African-American woman, Jarena Lee, was equally stirred to pursue her 
call to preach the gospel almost two centuries later. Both women, separated by many 
years and divergent cultures, will serve to heighten our understanding of the vital role 
women have played in impacting the spiritual history of America, as well as other nations 
and future generations. 
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Historical Overview 

Historical records of the first through fifth centuries of the church are somewhat 
sparse. However, “what can be said with certainty is that the claim that women have 
never functioned in ecclesiastical authority in the first centuries of the church is simply 
untrue .”8 The historical texts from this period “reference the fact that women were once 
fully ordained members of the clergy and were entrusted with altar ministry, including 
the dispensing of the sacraments. ”9 As is so often the case in church history, the sources 
do not provide us with all of the details we would like to know. Yet there is 
unquestionable verification that “in specific times and places” throughout the first five 
centuries “there were women presbyters in the Church.’ho 

During the era of Medieval Christianity, spanning from the fifth century through 
the fifteenth century, there is further chronicling of women participating in the ministry 
of the church. This period was characterized by what is often seen as “a feminine notion 
of spirituality, exemplified in an image of God who was Mother as well as Father.” 11 The 
Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth century, however, “directly opposed the 
‘feminine theology’ of Medieval Christianity by emphasizing the biblical text and 
discrediting mystical and visionary experiences. ”12 The monastic system of the Medieval 
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Period also allowed women opportunities for professional ministry, a practice readily 
denounced by significant leaders of the Reformation. i3 

Numerous reformers frequently portrayed women in a negative light. Some, such 
as Thomas Aquinas, stated that women were “weaker than men, both of mind and of 
body.”i4 Yet not every leader shared this discriminatory sentiment. “Luther, Calvin, and 
other leading reformers sought out women for advice and assistance. ”15 “And women 
were reformers in their own right,” offering profound insights that shaped the 
Reformation. Despite a level of freedom to participate in ministry, these female reformers 
often couched their words in “terms of deprecation, referring to themselves as lowly, 
unworthy, and ‘only a woman.”’i6 In the years following the Reformation, women 
continued to make their mark in ministry, “though most often in sectarian movements 
that started outside the church.”i7 For many women, finding their place of ministry was 
possible, yet frequently met with significant resistance. 

During the early to mid-1600s “more than 20,000 Puritans migrated to what 
would become the United States of America. The atmosphere of the day was decidedly 
not one of religious freedom,” but one of extreme oppression for women “much more in 
keeping with Sharia law that might come from radical Islam.’Ts As the century 
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progressed, the oppression of women who aspired to ministry increased. i 9 Women were 
excommunicated from the church by Puritan ecclesiastical authorities for having Bible 
studies in their homes, for believing that God could speak to anyone, or for considering 
that “women could also hear from God.”20 By the end of that century prominent women 
in ministry were subject to accusation of witchcraft by a coalition of Puritan clergy and 
government leaders.21 Yet many, if not most, of those accused of being witches had no 
involvement in occult activity. In fact, “any woman who claimed to have seen a vision or 
to have heard the voice of God was in danger of being executed” as a sorceress. 22 In 
reflection on this tumultuous period of church history, one woman emerges as a shining 
example of the courage of early American ministry pioneers. Her name was Anne 
Hutchinson. 


Anne Hutchinson (1591-1643) 

Anne Hutchinson was bom in England in 1591 , the daughter of Anglican minister 
Francis Marbury. Her father was “an outspoken leader in his criticism of the established 
church and its appointment of unworthy pastors by the indifferent hierarchy.”23 Because 
of her father’s commitment to theological study, Anne “received a better education than 
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most girls of her time.”24 Under her father’s tutelage Anne was taught the seriptures and 
ehureh dogma, infused with “his seeds of independenee and the eourage to ehallenge 
clerical authority.”25 In 1611 , one year after her father’s death, Anne married William 
Hutchinson, a successful merchant. Anne gave birth to fifteen children, causing a Puritan 
leader to surmise, “To have survived so many pregnancies required considerable physical 
and mental strength.”26 Such tenacity would prove to typify Anne’s life and ministry, 
equipping her to withstand fierce opposition without wavering in her convictions. 

Anne found a substitute for her deceased father’s mentorship, submitting herself 
to the spiritual instruction of the Reverend John Cotton, a Puritan clergyman. 27 Anne was 
perceptive; convinced she could “distinguish true preachers from false. ”28 In her 
estimation, there were only two true ministers of the gospel in England: her brother-in- 
law, John Wheelwright, who was “silenced by the church” and the Reverend John 
Cotton .29 With Reverend Cotton’s approval, Anne began to host religious gatherings in 
her home. These meetings, known as “conventicles,” attracted a wide array of spiritual 
seekers “to discuss sermons, debate dark places in scripture, and to pray.”30 Many of 
these conventicles were hosted by the laity and “all of them were frowned upon by 
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church hierarchy .”31 There is signifieant evidenee that “women played an aetive role in 
such assemblies, finding an opportunity to speak out and exert the religious leadership 
denied them within the strueture of the ehureh.”32 

In 1633, John Cotton moved to Boston to pastor the first church of the new 
Boston Colony. The following year, prompted by Anne’s sense that it was God’s will for 
them to move, she and her family travelled to America to join Reverend Cotton and the 
fledgling Boston Colony. 33 Anne’s family easily aeeepted sueh a daunting task of 
reloeation beeause they trusted her “mystieal leanings and private revelations from 

God.”34 

Anne’s husband, William, quiekly experieneed favor with the Boston authorities 
as he was elected to serve in various legislative positions. In similar fashion, Anne 
received immediate access into the community, gaining respect especially among women 
“for her midwifery and ehildeare.”35 Her “outgoing personality and eoneem for the siek” 
deeply eonnected her to the eommunity as she “devoted many hours serving those in 
need. ”36 Yet, her greatest respect in the community came from her spiritual leadership as 
she “eneouraged many of the women and their husbands to inquire more seriously after 
the Lord Jesus Christ.”37 During her visits throughout the colony, many men and women 
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expressed interest in Anne’s spiritual revelations, espeeially her emphasis on 
“experiencing the transforming nature of conversion. ”38 Their appetite for “religious 
stimulation” was generally unmet in the stoic religious structure of Puritanism. 39 As a 
result, a growing number of people desired to participate in Anne’s teaching sessions. 
Because there were no restrictions at that time on the frequency of such conventicle 
gatherings, “Anne began to host twice weekly meetings in her home .”40 They often 
studied the sermons of John Cotton, but Anne also shared her own insights as well as her 
personal criticisms of other ministers.41 

Anne was a courageous woman, deemed “an intelligent and learned person, 
determined to remake the church .”42 She was noted as having “a remarkable vigor and a 
charisma that might have changed the course of Massachusetts history had she been a 
man .”43 Anne inspired other Puritan women, “either by explicit statement or by implicit 
example, to rebel against the roles they were expected to fulfill. ”44 The prescribed roles 
of Puritan women limited them to “housekeeping and bearing and rearing children .”45 
Women were “urged to avoid books and intellectual exercise,” stating “such activity 
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might overtax their weak minds .”46 The basis for these and other restrictions were often 
accredited to an interpretation of “the instructions of Apostle Paul” commanding each 
woman “to hold her tongue in church, to be careful not to teach or usurp male authority, 
but to be in silence. ”47 Puritan men “effectively excluded women from the priesthood of 
all believers,” negating the idea that both men and women were “brought to a direct 
experience of the Spirit” in equal measures .48 In the midst of such harsh discrimination, 
Anne Hutchinson was a social pioneer, representing “the emergence of dynamic 
individual consciousness as a potential for everyone. ”49 

Though her outgoing personality and forthright speech frequently clashed with the 
demure persona expected of Puritan women, Anne’s controversial teachings stood at the 
center of her constant conflict with ecclesiastic leadership. In their eyes, Anne “offered 
her own version of the Covenant of Grace” by teaching that “each person could be guided 
by his or her own conscience and inner morality.”50 They were equally enraged by her 
assertion that “each person could communicate directly with God, without need of 
outside supervision. ”51 The “most troublesome idea” proposed by Hutchinson was the 
thought that “the person of the Holy Spirit dwells in every justified person” thus giving 
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them “direct access to knowing the will of God.”52 This proposal caused Puritan leaders 
great consternation, deeming it a heretical teaching that “threatened the view of the Bible 
as the sole source of truth.”53 Their further, and possibly ultimate, concern was that 
“Hutchin s on’s views threatened the authority of the colony’s most important leaders, 
namely the clergy .”54 

Eventually the Boston colony was split into two parties, with one side embracing 
the views of Anne and the “Hutchinsonians,” as they came to be called, and the other side 
affirming loyalty to the Boston church and its hierarchy .55 One church leader described 
Anne as “a woman of a ready wit and bold spirit, who brought over with her two 
dangerous errors: First, that the person of the Holy Ghost dwells in every justified person. 
Secondly, that true sanctification” is a work of the Holy Spirit and not merely the result 
of human effort alone.56 In Anne’s opinion, the church “was legalistic and slighted the 
work of the Holy Spirit’ by placing “too high a value on human effort” which ultimately 
“encouraged false confidence and a haughty spirit.”57 Hence, Anne charged the clergy 
with “preaching a covenant of works.”58 
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To the church authorities, “the Hutchinson party appeared immoral.”59 At the 
heart of their accusation was the opinion that Anne had assumed a role of leadership that 
was contrary to scripture and in direct opposition to God’s designed role for women. 
Hugh Peters, a church leader and bitter opponent of Anne is quoted as saying, “You have 
stept out of your place; you have rather bine a Husband than a Wife and a Preacher than a 
Hearer; and a Magistrate than a Subject .”60 The church leaders accused Anne of two 
heresies. First, that she promoted “antinomianism,” the belief that since “the saints are 
under the law of grace, the moral law was not binding on them anymore.”6i Second, that 
she and her followers were “familists,” equating them with a sixteenth century sect 
known as “The Family of Love,” who were “incorrectly believed to have been involved 
in widespread promiscuity .”62 As time progressed it was determined that the followers of 
Anne Hutchinson were definitely not familists, and there was some question as to 
whether they were truly antinomian.63 

The severe divide between the Puritan leaders and Anne Hutchinson heightened 
in 1635 when the Reverend John Wilson, John Cotton’s senior colleague fresh from 
England, came to Boston “preaching the message that good works reflect sanctification” 
and serve as “the evidence of salvation. ”64 Anne and the Hutchinsonians equated this 
message with “the hated Covenant of Works” that taught “that man could earn his eternal 
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reward.”65 It soon became obvious that “the orthodox majority in Boston would not 
tolerate the Hutchinsonians,” as Anne and her followers “disrupted Wilson’s sermons and 
generated divisive debates in the Boston Church.”66 

The Puritan men who “led the migration to New England believed themselves to 
be called by God to create a model society, a Zion-like ‘City on a HilT that would 
transform England and the world by its Puritan example.”6? Because of the “passionate 
fervor of the orthodox party” to establish their “Puritan Zion,” they often exaggerated the 
positions of the opposing groups to the level of “heresy” in order to adhere to their “pure 
theology.”68 Such sentiment brought the clash between the Puritan leaders and Anne 
Hutchinson to a heated conclusion. 

In November of 1637, Anne went to trial before the General Court of the Boston 
Colony, a trial that has since been called “one of the most dramatic moments of early 
American history.”69 In focus was “the threatening nature of her leadership influence in 
the colony among both men and women.”70 Accusing Anne of being “the head of all this 
faction” and “the breeder and nourisher of all these distempers,” they charged her with 
“dishonoring the authority of the ministers. ”71 At this challenge, Anne “freely 
volunteered information about her religious history, her visions, and her immediate 
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revelations.”72 Toward the conclusion of the trial Anne stated to the magistrate, “If you 
do condemn me for speaking what in my conscience I know to be the truth, I must 
commit myself unto the Lord.’ha Her claim of having received “direct revelation from 
God climaxed the trial and sealed her fate. ”74 In March of 1638 Anne was “found guilty 
of heresy by the Boston church” and was “formally excommunicated” from the Boston 
Colony .75 At that point Reverend John Cotton denied his affiliation with Anne and her 
theology, “viewed by some as a weak concession to avoid excommunication. ”76 
William and Anne Hutchinson, their family, and their friends relocated in 
Aquidneck Island on the Narragansett Bay, purchasing the land from the Narragansett 
tribe and naming the settlement “Portsmouth.” There they practiced “lay prophesying,” 
with individuals “speaking out under the belief that the Holy Spirit directly inspired 
them.”77 For Anne, the shame of excommunication and the stress of relocation did not 
deter her continued devotion to ministry. Following William’s death in 1642, Anne and 
six of her children moved to the Dutch colony of New Netherlands. One year later all of 
the family, except the youngest daughter, was killed in a raid by Native Americans.78 

For some, Anne was a divisive heretic, while others saw her as a heroic defender 
of women’s rights. For many, however, Anne was “a strong, intelligent, and witty 
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woman; a worthy opponent of the best theological minds of her setting. ”79 It is an 
undeniable reality that Anne’s life and ministry inspired future generations of godly 
women to pursue their spiritual calling. 

Jarena Lee (1783-1855) 

Two centuries after Anne Hutchin s on’s trial, women like Jarena Lee still had to 
fight an uphill battle to follow where the Spirit led them. They often, however, received 
more support than Hutchinson had “because of the wave of evangelical fervor sweeping 
across the nation in Jarena’s day.’’so Jarena Lee and other women she inspired became 
powerful exhorters and preachers, playing an integral role in revivalism, which “spurred 
the formation of a web of interlocking social reform movements that changed the face of 
American culture.’’si 

Minister Jarena Lee was the first woman to be licensed to preach by the African 
Methodist Episcopal (A.M.E.) Church.s 2 She was born to a poor, but free, black family 
on Eebruary 11, 1783 in Cape May County, New Jersey. At age seven, she was sent to 
work as a live-in servant for a white family. She moved to Philadelphia as a teenager, 
where she continued to work as a domestic servant. There she was “converted to 
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Christianity and filled with the Holy Spirit after being inspired by the powerful preaching 


of Bishop Richard Allen, the founder of the A.M.E. Church.”83 

In 1807 Jarena heard the voice of God commissioning her to preach the Gospel, 
but “given the male-dominated nature of the church, she was initially reluctant to pursue 
the ministry.”84 When Lee confided in Bishop Allen her call to preach, he told her he 
could not grant her permission to preach because “he was called to uphold the Discipline 
of the A.M.E. Church’s ban against female ministers.”85 Dejected by her church’s refusal 
to allow her to preach, Jarena turned her heart toward homemaking, marrying Pastor 
Joseph Lee in 1811 and raising their two children in the ensuing years.86 Seven years later 
Lee’s husband died, a turning point in Jarena’s life as “her desire to proclaim the word of 
God grew even stronger.”87 

In 1819, during a worship service at Bethel A.M.E. Church, guest preacher 

Reverend Richard Williams began struggling with his message and abruptly stopped 

preaching. Lee sprang to her feet and began preaching, proceeding where the minister 

had terminated his message.88 In her own words, Jarena described this experience: 

I sprang, as by altogether supernatural impulse, to my feet, when I was aided from 
above to give an exhortation on the very text which my brother Williams had 
taken.. .1 told them I was like Jonah: for it had been nearly eight years since the 
Lord had called me to preach His gospel to the fallen sons and daughters of 
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Adam’s race, but that I had lingered like Jonah delayed to go at the bidding of the 
Lord, and warn those who were deeply guilty as were the people of Nineveh. 89 

Bishop Allen was so impressed by Lee’s exhortation that “he officially gave her 

authorization to preach the Gospel shortly thereafter .”90 Words from Bishop Allen’s 

journal clearly reflect his change of heart as he stated, “Jarena Lee was called to preaeh 

the gospel as much as any of the male preaehers present.”9i From that time forward, Lee 

“began to travel to various cities for preaching engagements and was highly praised for 

her powerful sermons .”92 Like other women inspired by the Holy Spirit, “Jarena Lee 

believed God’s call was more important than soeial conventions; and His eall revealed a 

problem with women’s limited religious roles .”93 

As an African American woman, Jarena experienced obstacles to her ministry in 

both the racial arena as well as the gender battlefront. Yet, it was her faith that 

strengthened her stance, shared by other African American women in ministry who 

“explicitly credited Christianity with their high view of self ”94 Jarena confirmed this 

convietion in one of her journal entries as she wrote: “On one occasion I met an older 
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white man who told me, ‘I do not believe the colored people have any souls.’ However, 
after my sermon, he told me he had changed his mind. ”95 

Jarena was equally undaunted by accusations rooted in misogyny, as some of her 
“opponents spread the rumor that Jarena Lee was a man in woman’s clothing .”96 Jarena 
continually found that “the word of the Lord was verified” when she faced opposition, 
often quoting the promise: “When the Tempter raises a flood against you, God will set up 
a standard against him. ”97 Women, regardless of ethnicity or historical settings, “who 
manifested a vibrant relationship with God” were able to experience the freedom to 
“reject the expected gender roles of their respective societies.”98 Jarena noted that her 
“spiritual boldness” was seen by some as “prideful individualism,” yet she “portrayed 
herself as serenely confident as a result of her sanctification by the Holy Spirit.”99 

The sanctifying activity of the Holy Spirit played a key role in the lives of African 
American preachers like Jarena Lee, who “credited the doctrine of sanctification for 
providing women a route into the public life” and also gave them “an unanswerable 
legitimation straight from God for their conduct in doing so .”100 Jarena used the term 
“holy energy” and “holy boldness” to define “the empowerment women experienced 
when they engaged in public acts of ministry. ”101 She attributed sanctification as the 
Spirit-infused capacity “to overcome timidity and the man-fearing spirit,” enabling 
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women to “undertake the task of preaching despite their own initial misgivings and the 
vigorous opposition of others .”102 

Jarena Lee journeyed to preach throughout New England, north into Canada, and 

west into Ohio as she traveled by stagecoach, by boat, and on foot to preach to churches, 

schools, homes, camp meetings, and town halls. 103 In her autobiography she wrote: 

“In (one year) I traveled two thousand three hundred and twenty-five miles, and 
preached 178 sermons.. .praise God for health and strength.. .and magnify His 
name for protection through various scenes of life.. .backsliders were reclaimed 
and sinner convicted of sin, who I left in the hands of God.. .with the hope of 
meeting again.. .when we arrive at Home. ”104 

Yet, Lee “never stopped to set up an association for converts after the altar call. She 

established no Sunday School, no prayer groups, no church or denomination; she left 

those affected by her preaching ‘in the hands of God. ”’105 She did not extend her 

evangelistic work beyond the meeting, but entrusted her hearers to “their own 

reconnaissance to locate a nearby church or prayer meeting for further fellowship.” 106 

Jarena Lee’s life not only had a significant impact on the church culture, she also 

was a substantial influencer in societal spheres. Her belief system “was rooted in the 

conviction that it was not enough to experience conversion; believing must be followed 

by a commitment to reform both one’s personal habits and the society in which one 
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lived.” 107 Lee was one of the few African American women preaching prior to the 
abolition of slavery and the Civil War.ios Joining the American Antislavery Society in 
1839, Jarena worked to bring “structural change on a broad level” as they synergized to 
abolish slavery. i09 

During the later years of her life and ministry, Jarena Lee felt inspired to publish 
excerpts from her journals as well as highlights of her ministry years. She equated the 
Holy Spirit’s involvement in both her preaching as well as her writing as “the holy 
influence of His lire.”iio Inspired to chronicle her life and ministry, Jarena saw her pen as 
a way to “make record” of His holy influence available “to a dying world.”iii Jarena 
Lee’s story is a testimony “to God’s providential care for an independent black woman in 
a racist as well as a sexist society.” 112 Her autobiography “offers us the earliest and most 
detailed firsthand information we have about the traditional roles of women in organized 
black religious life” and informs us “about the ways in which resistance to those roles 
began to manifest itself.”ii3 In giving advice to other women pioneers who would follow 
her, Lee counseled, “You will not let what a man may say or do, keep you from doing the 
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will of the Lord or using the gifts you have for the good of others. How much easier to 
bear the reproach of men than to live at a distance from God.”ii4 

Jarena Lee “never thought of herself as a social visionary or a reformer of social 
institutions,” rather she viewed her life as one that “bears witness to a framework of 
values and a view of experience” of being guided by the Holy Spirit. 115 Lee’s 
autobiography “records marvelous visions that accompanied her experience of 
conversion” and subsequent adventures as she followed the Spirit’s leading. 116 The 
activity of the Holy Spirit “inspired her with a sense of her potential and worth” and then 
“sustained her in her tribulations brought on usually by condescending or overbearing 
men.”ii7 Lee “found in men a worldly wisdom, self-sufficient reason, and opinionated 
faith that militated against the spontaneous, egalitarian community of the Spirit that Lee 
wished to generate.”]is Lee frequently battled an intellectual skepticism among men 
“when faced with extraordinary female religious experiences” common among women 
like her because they were “usually more open-minded and open-hearted in their 
response to the intuitive and emotive character of the Holy Spirit.” 119 

Jarena completed her autobiography in 1836, writing an expanded version thirteen 
years later. 120 She sold 1,000 copies of her book and printed another 1,000, using the 
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proceeds to cover her preaching expenses. 121 The exact dates and circumstances of 
Minister Jarena Lee’s death are unknown, but records of Mount Pisgah A.M.E. Church 
Cemetery where she is buried simply state that she died in 1855.122 

Conclusion 

John Wesley referenced Anne Hutchinson and other women like her as those 
whose “agenda was not equal rights for women, but the preaching of the gospel; and 
women’s voices were needed as much as were men’s .”123 It was holy inspiration, not 
merely human desperation, that motivated women like Anne Hutchinson and Jarena Lee 
to preach, who “found God’s encouragement more persuasive than society’s 
discouragement.”i24 These women were not militant feminists, nor were they consciously 
seeking to forward the cause of women as their primary goal. Their chief motivation was 
their spiritual conviction; their emphasis on the powerful role of the Holy Spirit and their 
desire for all to experience Him. 

In studying the lives, and in some way connecting with the hearts, of these valiant 
women, several significant issues emerge to help me understand the core values that 
motivated them and, simultaneously, enraged their opponents. First, they were 
exuberantly grateful for the new life they had experienced in Christ. With genuine 
compassion and unquenchable faith, they desired others to experience Him as well. 
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Secondly, they were deeply inspired by the sanctifying work of the Holy Spirit and the 
sobering call of God on their lives. With passionate resolve, they sought to fulfill their 
commissioning by devoting their lives to it. Despite fierce resistance from religious 
traditionalists, insecure misogynists, and blatant racists, they forged on by allowing the 
fear of God to displace the fear of man. Thirdly, they embraced their gender as a God- 
given component of their calling. They simply refused to incorporate the false notion that 
women were somehow ancillary to the move of the Spirit through the body of Christ. 
Their steely resolve and Spirit-inspired empowerment compelled them to press through 
the gender restrictions of the institutional church leadership. 

Though frequently messy and misunderstood, these pioneering women inspire me 
to continue their legacy. The spiritual condition of every generation is at stake; therefore 
we need every man and every woman equally to embrace their calling and fulfill their 
destiny in an egalitarian community void of hierarchical hindrances. We may be 
separated by centuries; however similar mindsets continue to assail and curtail women 
from fully experiencing the freedom to minister as joint-heirs with their brothers. A male 
church leader one short century ago stated, “In the absence of a man qualified for such 
work we as men do, God has often chosen and anointed spiritual women for teaching and 
for leading in the work of the Lord. ”125 Such mindsets continue to minimize and 
marginalize our sisters from uniting in mutually honoring collaborative ministry. While 
such opinions may not always be stated so overtly, the subtle erosion of male-superiority 
will persist if we do not recognize and remove it from our predisposition. 
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My project is bom out of the conviction that philosophies do not change without 
intention and systems do not mature without evaluation. Within the context of my local 
church, I desire to engage the leaders and members in open dialogue and honest 
assessment of our current location on the journey toward being an egalitarian community 
without male-dominant hierarchy. For me, this is more than a project; it is a passion to 
which I have given my life to. I close this study with the words of Jarena Lee, taken from 
the pages of her journal: “As unseemly as it may appear for a woman to preach, it should 
be remembered that nothing is impossible with God. And why should it be thought 
impossible or improper for a woman to preach? The Savior died for the woman as well as 
the man.”i 26 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The issue of women serving as leaders and ministers in Western church culture 
has been among the most divisive theological disputes for generations. Some have 
referenced “the role of women in the church” as “probably the most emotionally charged 
issue in American evangelicalism today.”i Others have cited “the nature and scope of 
leadership roles open to women in the church” to be “one of the continuing hotbeds of 
debate” in ecclesiastical circles at large. 2 As noted in our previous study of church history, 
men have traditionally dominated the leadership roles of church life. Yet women have 
repeatedly reemerged into positions of influence, often in limited spheres and seasons. 

The roots of this “pattern can be traced to exclusive organizational structures, influences 
from the surrounding culture, and the theology of leadership at work in the church.”3 
The ascribed roles of women have affected the climate of the church and the 
culture in significant ways. As Elizabeth Cady Stanton states, “Social science affirms that 
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a woman’s place in society marks the level of civilization. ”4 Oppressive restrictions of 
women pervaded America’s not too distant past. “In 1962 in the United States it was 
legal to deny the most qualified candidate a job simply because she was a woman. 

Women made 60 percent of what men earned for the same job.. .and schools did not 
allow girls to raise or lower the American flag. ”5 While progress has been made over the 
past 50 years, women continue to face gender-biased obstacles both within and outside of 
the church. Though affected by our society, we must embrace our call to be influencers in 
the world, necessitating an examination of our theological foundations and their impact 
on our culture. 

Simply put, “Biblical theology is the theology of the Bible” pursued by 
“interpreters seeking to determine” events and revelations experienced “historically by 
various authors.”6 Sound theological development requires a comprehensive approach to 
“understanding the broad biblical message,” seeking to “see how each particular text” fits 
into “the larger theology.”? Isolated proof texts and their accompanying rationalizations 
“can be found to support either side of the issue of women in ministry.’’s For our 
discussion to move beyond proof texting debates, “we must integrate these texts into a 
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theology of ministry” found “in the heart of God who gives gifts for ministry” and is “no 


respeeter of persons. ”9 

We will begin by examining God’s overarehing design for men and women, 
starting with their creation and call to partnership as His image-bearers. Consideration 
will be given to their sinful fall from grace and their glorious restoration through Christ 
Jesus. In the transformation through His new covenant, focus will be given to His fresh 
Kingdom paradigm where hierarchical tiers give way to gender-inclusive peers. We will 
note how a patriarchal system began to give way to a mutually honoring culture, 
releasing both men and women to serve and lead together in the first century church. At 
the same time, we will focus on the absence of any middle ground concerning women in 
leadership due to “a few highly debated biblical passages, first and foremost being 1 
Timothy 2:11-15 .”10 Attention will be given to this specific New Testament text that has 
frequently fueled opposition to women in church leadership, proponents often isolating 
this passage “with minimal acknowledgement of the roles of women in Scripture as a 
whole .”11 Various interpretations of this scripture will be considered in our quest to 
formulate a broad biblical theology of women’s ministry roles. Classical and 
contemporary theologians’ opinions will be noted, including a comparison of the 
opposing complementarian and egalitarian perspectives. Our quest will be to discover our 
deep theological roots as they relate to men and women leading and serving jointly. My 
passion is not merely a feminist agenda, as an advocate for women in ministry. Rather, I 
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desire it to be a “Spirit agenda; a plea for the release of the Spirit from our strictures and 
structures so that the church might minister to itself and the world more effectively. ”12 

Old Testament 

The first two chapters of Genesis clearly present God’s original plan for men and 
women, an unblemished picture of what He still carries on His heart for His creation. 
“Orthodox Christians affirm that God is not sexual and is neither male nor female, but... 
God is imaged in both male and female human beings together. If the women are absent 
in the biblical and theological studies, we are missing out on half the story. ”13 Both the 
man and the woman were “appointed to have dominion in a synergy of the authority of 
love over the created order.”i4 As Carolyn James states, “The Genesis text must be given 
primary weight in any meaningful discussion of what it means to be male or female.” 15 
Regarding those who bypass God’s initial plan as nullified by the fall, James responds, 
“Constructing a theology of gender based solely on words of a post-fall curse, combined 
with isolated verses from the New Testament.. .is like building an edifice without first 
laying a foundation.”i6 
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In the Garden of Eden, “when God Elohim, a plural unity, created man and 
woman in His image” a powerful force of “equality was established” between them, n 
God’s unique method in creating the woman “unites them in bone level solidarity.. .She 
is literally bone of his bones and flesh of his flesh, perfectly reengineered, making their 
oneness utterly profound.”i8 Both are commanded to exercise dominion over the earth; to 
“rule over” all of it together. (Genesis 1:26,28 RSV). Their shared dominion is over the 
earth, with neither one being created or called to be superior to the other. “The language 
of the creation account is sameness, not superiority.” 19 Their “interdependence is 
symmetrical as both parties rely on each other, so neither one is one-up or one-down .”20 
Not everyone shares this interpretation of the creation account. Wayne Grudem 
pronounces, “The subordination of women to men is a creation principle that must be 
acknowledged by anyone who acknowledges the authority of the Bible. ”21 Grudem also 
asserts, “Reflected in the order of creation, men bear God’s image directly and women 
only indirectly; hence, the priority of male over female. ”22 John Calvin, acknowledging 
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that women experience “subjective servitude” to men as a result of “the Fall,” states that 


“woman’s subjection to man” was initially “a part of God’s ordering of creation. ”23 

Yet these perceptions are not supported by a closer examination of the biblical 
text. The phrase, “a helper suitable for him,” (Genesis 2:18 NIV) “literally means 
‘corresponding to him’ in a parallel partnership, not a subservient second-class role .”24 
“There is simply no patriarchy in these first two chapters” of Genesis, supporting “no 
hierarchy or male authority over the female .”25 “Taking a theological stand that women 
are inferior to men” based on Eve’s perceived primary role in the Fall “overlooks the fact 
that Adam was ‘with her,’ a term denoting their ‘together’ posture in making the choice 
to sin .”26 In sharp contrast to other Reformers, Martin Luther indicated, “Woman’s 
subordinate role came as a result of the Fall and sin, however it was never the original 
design of God for women to be subject to men.”27 Simply stated, “Viewed in its own 
context, the creation narrative does not explicitly indicate that a hierarchy of male over 
female was part of God’s original intention .”28 
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Generally speaking, the Old Testament chronicles “a strong patriarchal social 
order, where males dominated public and private life .”29 The perceived place of women 
in Old Testament Israelite society was a “subordinate, restricted position” where women 
“lived under the authority of their nearest male relatives .”30 The “ideal wife watched over 
the affairs of her household (Proverbs 31:27 NIV), while her husband joined his male 
peers at the gates (Proverbs 31:23 NIV), overseeing the political life in what appeared to 
remain an almost exclusive male domain.”3i 

Closer inspection of the Old Testament, however, discloses an apparent 
patriarchal system that was not so hierarchical that it excluded women from serving in 
leadership roles. A significant number of stories record the exploits of spirited women 
contributing to the leadership of Israel. Yet, these narratives “do not constitute the total 
number of women acting in such authoritative roles. Rather, the Old Testament gives 
every indication that unnamed women and men served in authoritative capacities 
throughout Israel’s history .”32 In fact. Old Testament records “give the clear impression 
that Israel acknowledged the authority of God-ordained women leaders to the same extent 
as their male counterparts .”33 Summarily, “Scripture offers no evidence that the Israelites 
ever rejected a woman’s leadership simply on the basis of gender.”34 
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New Testament 

Women had an expanded role in the New Testament from the very beginning, as 
the prophetess Anna announced Jesus the Messiah “to all in the temple who were looking 
for the redemption of Israel.” (Luke 2:38 RSV). Throughout His ministry, “Jesus 
involved women in His circle of disciples: Mary, Martha, Joanna, Mary Magdalene, 
Susanna, and many more .”35 It was commonly confirmed “by the church fathers from 
Origen in the third century to Herveus Burgidolensis in the twelfth century that Jesus 
included women among the group of seventy-two disciples who were commissioned and 
sent out.”36 Jesus’ inclusion of women stood juxtaposed to the misogynous sentiments of 
his cultural context. In the account of Jesus being challenged by the religious leaders to 
judge a woman “caught in the act of adultery” (John 8:4 RSV), the gender inequality of 
the culture is quite evident in the absence of any charges being leveled at her male 
counterpart. “Women in first-century Israel were second-class citizens, akin to 
slaves.. .having few rights inside the home and practically none outside of it. Women 
received little or no religious education, and men were discouraged from even speaking 
to women in the street. ”37 

In sharp contrast to the customary ways men and women related to one another in 
his day, “Jesus’ words and actions were controversial, provocative, even revolutionary .”38 
“For Jesus, there was no double standard, no exclusion, and no limits on the God-given 
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destiny” of women; a posture “totally different from their usual treatment in a male- 
eentered world.”39 When Jesus taught publicly, he avoided the male-exclusive areas of 
the temple, instructing both men and women in open access spaces (John 8:20; 10:23). In 
His private didactic moments with Mary of Bethany, she sat at Jesus’ feet in the posture 
of formal rabbinical mentoring (Luke 10:38-42; Acts 22:3), a privilege traditionally 
reserved for only male students. Women traveled with Jesus as part of his ministry team, 
serving with authority alongside him (Matthew 27:55; Luke 8:1-3). John 4:4-42 cites the 
longest recorded private conversation in the Gospels, as Jesus spoke publicly with a 
Samaritan woman, openly defying social mores forbidding such interactions. Throughout 
his ministry, Jesus deliberately confronted the theological and social systems that 
prevented women from inclusion in the things of God.40 

Yet, no act of kindness on the part of Jesus could rival the seismic impact His 
covenant-making death has had on the lives of countless men and women. His 
“redemptive work frees us from hierarchy as the fundamental principle of male-female 
relationships.”41 In Galatians 3:28, referenced by some as “the most socially explosive 
text in the Bible,” Paul announces “this radical assertion of Christian equality,” which he 
strategically presented “in the context of a discussion about circumcision, a distinctly 
male ritual. ”42 The surrounding “New Testament evidence is that the Holy Spirit is 
gender-inclusive, gifting both men and women.. .setting the whole body of believers free 
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for all the parts to minister.”43 “Biblical support for the mutual gifting of women and men 
is readily available,” noting the fact that “female ministry roles took a leap forward in the 
early church” with “women serving as apostles (Romans 16:7), prophets (Acts 21:9; 1 
Corinthians 11:5), evangelists (Philippians 4:2-3), and overseers of house churches (Acts 
12:12; 16:14-15; Colossians 4:15). ”44 The key issue is not whether all people are equally 
gifted, for they are not. “What is at stake is whether God the Holy Spirit ever makes 
gender a prior requirement for certain kinds of gifting. What biblical data we do have 
seems to clearly indicate the Holy Spirit has no gender-exclusive gifts. ”45 

Complementarians and Egalitarians 

There are two predominant streams of thought in Evangelical Christianity 
regarding the roles and responsibilities women can realize in the life of the Church; the 
theological camps of complementarianism and egalitarianism. “The issue that divides 
complementarians and egalitarians is not that of women in ministry per se. It is rather 
women in leadership. While a consensus has emerged regarding women and spiritual 
gifting; a great divide has emerged on the issue of women in leadership, especially 
women leading men. ”46 

Complementarians contend that both women and men reflect the image of God, 
however they are called to “complementary roles on the basis of their sex. Men normally 
are to wield power and women normally are to subordinate themselves to men as an 
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ordinance of God.”47 John Piper, a prominent theologian and proponent of the 
complementarian point of view states summarily, “God created men to lead; God created 
women to follow.”48 Adherents to this position propose, “Men bear the responsibility to 
lead and teach in the church because Adam was ereated before Eve. ”49 Some solidify 
their view by asserting, “Adam’s naming of the woman signifies that he bears the 
singular leadership role. ”50 While egalitarians interpret the Genesis 3:16 pronouncement 
as a sad result of the Fall, eomplementarians translate it as God’s deelaration of his 
original plan for men and women. John Piper eonstrues God’s pronouneement as “the 
restoration of creation to male headship accompanied by female help, so that wives learn 
godly submission and husbands learn godly headship. ”51 

Egalitarians, considered by some to be a stream of biblical feminism, “ehampion 
the dignities, rights, and responsibilities of women as equal in importance to those of 
men. ”52 Parting from feminists seeking female domination as the antidote for male 
supremacy, egalitarians see “equalizing rather than inverting the power” as a godly 
response .53 With tenacity, they hold to the conviction that “one’s gender in itself should 
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not be a barrier to any kind of leadership or ministry in the home, church, or society. ”54 
“Egalitarians tend to use Galatians 3:28 as a primary text that governs gender equality 
and camaraderie” in the life of the church. 55 Bill Gautiere summarizes, “In Galatians 3:28, 
Paul is not obliterating gender distinctions, rather he is eliminating the privileged position 
of men, insisting on male and female equality while retaining the essential and glorious 
uniqueness of each.”56 Complementarians typically retort, “This text should be more 
narrowly understood as applying only to equal inclusion in salvation, not equal inclusion 
in every aspect of life. ”57 Egalitarians counter this interpretation by stating, “The creation 
account portrays God’s original intent for men and women not merely to be joint heirs of 
salvation, but also joint rulers of creation.”58 Despite their sharp differences, there are 
shared commonalities between these two groups. Egalitarians “do not deny gender 
differences that complement each other” and complementarians “affirm the essential 
equality of women and men.”59 

Theologians throughout church history have had equally divergent opinions in 
this matter. “Early church fathers, such as Tertullian and Thomas Aquinas, concluded 
that women could not speak in the context of public worship services.. .or sing or pray 
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audibly among men .”60 Saint Augustine, the Bishop of Hippo, stated, regarding our 
oneness in Christ, that “He is no longer a man or woman who lives in Christ. This 
oneness regards our spiritual unity alone. This status has no correlation to function in the 
church.”6i John Wesley, on the other hand, had always allowed women to participate 
fully in his “class meetings. But he gave women permission to ‘exhort’ rather than 
‘preach.’ He also advised them to call their gatherings ‘prayer meetings,’ lest anyone 
think that they were forming a congregation with a female preacher. ”62 Revivalist Charles 
Finney was similarly guarded in his endorsement of women in ministry. “Although 
Finney was open to the public ministry of women, he was by no means a vocal advocate 
of women’s ordination. ”63 Yet, his reliance on the support of women for his revival 
meetings led him to conclude, “The church that silences women is shorn of half its 
power.”64 

Throughout the generations, “the battle over women leaders in the church has 
often found its epicenter in the interpretation of 1 Timothy 2:11-15. A hierarchical 
interpretation of this passage” has become the cornerstone for the prohibition of women 
in church leadership.65 Because of its pivotal part in determining the theology of 
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women’s right to or exclusion from church leadership, it will merit us to analyze this 
scriptural discourse contextually. 


1 Timothy 2:11-15 

Paul wrote this first letter to Timothy, addressing crucial issues the young man 
was facing as pastor of the church at Ephesus. At the core of his communication is Paul’s 
strong admonition for Timothy to “remain in Ephesus so that he can command certain 
persons ‘not to teach false doctrines any longer.’” (1 Timothy 1:3 NIV). This issue is the 
focal point of the epistle, with 50% of the letter’s content addressing the issue of false 
teaching.”66 “Paul’s posture throughout this letter is corrective rather than didactic,” 
supporting the thought that the passage in question corrects a specific problem rather than 
establishing a precedent for all churches, both then and now. 67 

Paul begins this segment of the letter with the phrase: “I do not permit,” (1 
Timothy 2:12 RSV, NIV) an expression that has caused some to interpret his strong 
words as a mandate for every church in every generation. Closer examination of the term 
epitrepo, “usually translated as ‘to allow or permit,’ reveals that this action involves a 
trusted relationship with another; ‘to commit to one’s care’ or ‘to entrust someone with a 
mutually shared responsibility.’”68 When this word “occurs in the Septuagint, it speaks to 
a specific and limited situation rather than a universal one. ”69 Paul’s “use of the present 
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tense may further indicate that his decree had to do with a situation contemporaneous 
with the writing of the epistle,” as opposed to “laying down a widespread interdiction 
against all leadership activities for all women.”70 Women have been forbidden from 
serving in any leadership capacity in the Church based “on the assumption that Paul’s ‘I 
do not permit’ forbids women from ever having any authority,” while his instructions 
“most likely had a specific and limited objective in the circumstances existing at the 
time. ”71 As Randolph Richards cautions, “In the ancient world of the Bible, some rules 
did not necessarily apply to 100 percent of the people. To the non-Western mind, a law is 
a guideline. Therefore, in our interpretations we should always leave room for 
exceptions. ”72 

The context of Paul’s writing is a significant factor in the interpretation of this 
passage. Ephesus in the first-century was a city where women were “highly influenced by 
the cult of Artemis, in which the female was exalted and considered superior to the 
male. ”73 The false teachers “propagated myths and genealogical ancestor worship and 
‘godless chatter’ (1 Timothy 6:20-21), and were especially successful at influencing the 
women of Ephesus (2 Timothy 3:1-9 ).”74 This female cult taught that “Artemis, a female 
deity, appeared first and then her male consort. Thus giving context to Paul’s statement 
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regarding God’s order in ereation in whieh Adam was formed first, then Eve. ”75 In this 
light, Paul appears to be correcting false teaching rather than promoting male superiority 
based on creative order. “In addition, women were taught to look to Artemis for 
protection during their childbirth. Therefore, Paul’s statement that ‘women will be kept 
safe (or ‘saved’) through childbirth’ (1 Timothy 2:15 RSV) discourages trust in a false 
god, while encouraging faith in Christ.”76 Hence, he is not equating childbirth as having 
salvific effects, nor is he establishing women with children as superior to those who are 
childless. 

In this letter, Paul is also addressing a host of issues in the life of the Ephesian 
church, including immoral leaders, family problems, and doctrinal heresies. “Two church 
leaders had to be expelled (1 Timothy 3:1-13), other elders had to be publicly rebuked (1 
Timothy 5:20), malicious talk and constant friction had to be stifled (1 Timothy 6:4-5), 
and those who ‘wandered from the faith’ had to be restored (1 Timothy 5:15; 6:20-21 ).”77 
Paul was also writing in an effort to “resolve the problem of disorderly conduct in public 
worship gatherings. ”78 “Paul’s appeal for peaceful behavior among women (1 Timothy 
2:12) seems to suggest women were disrupting their worship gatherings. However, the 
men were too, as they were praying in an angry and contentious way (1 Timothy 2:8 ).”79 
In this context, Paul’s words seem less like a desire to remove women from verbal 
contribution in corporate settings and more like an appeal to restore order to chaotic 
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assemblies. As Mary Evans observes, “None of the Pauline texts that speak to the 
conduct of women in worship forms a basis for prohibiting women from serving in any 
aspect of church ministry.’’so In a church “where women were illiterate, still impacted by 
the loud and lewd worship practices from their former involvement in matriarchal 
goddess cults, such a strong instruction makes sense. But in the majority of other 
churches, women had positions of prominence.’’si 

“The most difficult clause to unpack is, ‘I do not permit a woman to teach or to 
have (exercise) authority over a man’ (1 Timothy 2:12 RSV, NAB, TEV, NASB, NKJV, 
NIV, NET, ESV) .”82 The recurring theological question this statement evokes has been, 
“Is Paul forbidding women from teaching or from teaching in positions of authority?” 
Responses to this question have frequently been quite polarizing. 

Throughout the Pauline epistles, the issue of women teaching never appeared to 
be a concern for Paul. He acknowledged the instruction Timothy received from both his 
mother and his grandmother (2 Timothy 1:5). Paul encouraged both men and women to 
“teach and counsel one another” (Colossians 3:16 NET). He acknowledged the corporate 
ministry of instruction (1 Corinthians 14:26), as well as prophecy (1 Corinthians 14:31), 
emboldening both women and men to participate in these encouraging functions. 
Therefore, “we must consider whether a specific sort of teaching is prohibited, rather than 
all teaching of any kind.”83 John Piper, a stringent complementarians states, “We do not 
understand Paul to mean an absolute prohibition of all teaching by women. They can 
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train younger women (Titus 2:3-4) or male children within their families (2 Timothy 1:5). 


As Priscilla taught at her husband Aquila’s side,” a woman may teach adults only when 
subordinate to her husband’s ministry. 84 Piper continues, “While women may share 
prophetic words (1 Corinthians 14:36-38), the testing of this word and the regular 
teaching ministry in the church is the responsibility of male elder-teachers, a role 
assigned uniquely to men.”85 

The term that has caused this passage “to become the cornerstone for the 
limitation of women in leadership in the Church for hundreds of years on every continent” 
is the phrase, “to have (exercise) authority over a man” (1 Timothy 2:12), a translation of 
the Greek term authentein.&6 Paul selected “a word that occurs only here in the New 
Testament,” a sharp contrast to exousia, “the primary New Testament term for ‘authority’ 
defining ‘those who give care, cover in prayer, lead by example, and motivate by 
encouragement.”87 “During the Hellenistic period the primary meaning of authentein was 
a ‘murderer or slayer,’ also referencing ‘the perpetrator of a crime or act of violence.’”88 
Although translated by some in milder terms, “Paul selected this term to capture the sense 
of a ‘mastermind’ of a crime rather than one who exercises godly authority over 
another.”89 The most consistent translations include the following “as part of the 
significant range of meanings of authentein: to begin something, to rule or dominate, to 
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usurp power or rights from another, and to elaim ownership or authorship.”90 Richard 
Kroeger cites, “Unquestionably, ‘to dominate’ is a valid meaning of authentein ”91 
Though most complementarian scholars are comfortable translating authentein as merely 
“to exercise authority,” some have conceded, “Though we have firm complementarian 
positions, we must acknowledge that authentein can be translated as ‘to rule, to reign 
sovereignly’ and ‘to control or dominate.’”92 

For most complementarians, however, translating this phrase as “I forbid a 
woman to teach or to exercise authority over a man” has become the cornerstone of their 
theology of women. James I. Packer concludes, “Though we are unsure of how Paul 
would apply this text in our culture, we should give the apostle the benefit of the doubt 
and retain his restriction on women exercising authority on Christ’s behalf over men in 
the church .”93 C.S. Lewis states, “Because an ordained minister stands in the place of 
God, representing God to the congregation, a woman cannot properly fulfill the pastoral 
office.”94 Others concur, “Paul is forbidding women to teach from the authority position 
of a pastor or elder. He is not hindering women from teaching. They simply should not 
serve in an office of authority.”95 Disregarding the thought of Paul’s decree being 
primarily circumstantial, Kathy Keller proposes, “This letter ought to be regarded as a 
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template for all ehurehes at all times in all places .”96 John Piper summarizes, “1 Timothy 


2 : 11-15 gives abiding sanction to an eldership of spiritual men. The headship of the 
husband at home leads naturally to the primary leadership of spiritual men in the church. 
Therefore, it is unbiblical and detrimental for women to assume this role.”97 

Controversies surrounding this passage have abounded for centuries, as cited by 
1800 s Holiness Movement leader, Phoebe Palmer, who gives this wise advice: “Scripture 
is meant to be interpreted by Scripture. Serious errors in faith and practice result when 
isolated passages are used to sustain a pet theory.”98 Others agree, “We should not allow 
our traditions and uncertain interpretation of a single passage to deny the calling of 
women who otherwise prove themselves lit for ministry.”99 Simply stated, “It is a very 
weak hermeneutic to use this passage to deprive women of leadership opportunities.”100 
Craig Keener wisely proposes, “It would be surprising if an issue that would exclude at 
least half the body of Christ from a ministry of teaching would be addressed in only one 
text, unless that text addressed only a specific historical situation rather than setting forth 
a universal prohibition.” 101 Keener continues, “The admonition to stop talking and pay 
attention to what was being said need not mean that the person was forever to remain 
quiet. Paul, who wants women to Team quietly,’ does not want them to teach 
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disruptively.”i02 He concludes, “Paul wants women to learn so that they could teach. If he 
prohibits women from teaching because they are unlearned, his demand that they learn 
constitutes a long-range solution.”i 03 This is consistent with Paul’s later admonition to 
Timothy “in 2 Timothy 2:2, to entrust reliable persons, both men and women, who will 
also be qualified to teach others.”i 04 Because “there is a virtually unbroken tradition, 
from the oldest versions and running down to the twenty-first century, regarding the 
translation of authentein as ‘to dominate to get one’s way’ rather than ‘to exercise 
authority over,”’ Paul’s address to Timothy seems to be a corrective instruction toward a 
specific problem. io 5 Other Pauline letters indicate “he not only acknowledged but actually 
supported women in ministry. Therefore, the seemingly restrictive text complementarians 
cite cannot be a universal rule, but is Paul’s attempt to counter the abuses of specific 
situations.” 106 Throughout the entire epistle Paul “calls both genders to align their 
attitudes to the will of God, without singling out the women as the only ones requiring an 
attitude adjustment.”lo? 


Conclusion 

From creation, it has been the design and desire of God for women and men to 
relate, rule, and reflect His glory together in mutually honoring relationships. Though the 
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first man and woman rebelled against His purposes by choosing to distrust His goodness, 
He has never changed His heart toward us, nor His plans for us. “Because we are the 
image of God only as we share together in community, we must welcome the 
participation and contribution of all individuals, both male and female. Each gender’s 
perspectives and experiences reflect vitally unique approaches to life.”i08 Male 
domination is a result of the Fall, but it has never been God’s intended order for His 
creation. “Women and men together reflect the image of God. Therefore, He intends for 
women and men to serve together in all aspects of church life.”i 09 “The history of our 
world—in all periods of history, on all continents, and in all cultural traditions—is 
rampant with damage, oppression, diminishment, and hostility aimed at woman. Of all 
places on earth, the Christian church should be the most significant place of healing and 
hope.”no Frankly, “hierarchy does not work because male domination does not address 
the foundational human core issues of identity, dignity, and significance that are only 
realized in a two-directional relationship. Such a relationship requires mutual honor, 
interdependence, and mutual submission (Ephesians 5 : 21 ).”111 

Arguments against the ministries of women are seldom confined to criticisms of 
women in ministry. “Historically, they are attacks on the prophetic, Spirit-empowered 
view of ministry that the Pentecostal movement inherited from Phoebe Palmer and 
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adopted as its own.”ii2 Palmer, an influential teacher in the Holiness movement of the 
nineteenth century, imparted a “view of Spirit-baptism, as part of her argument for the 
ministry of women.”ii3 Phoebe asserts, “Because women as well as men received the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit, women as well as men are empowered to preach and prophesy 
together, with equal authority.”! 14 “Those who equate the historical connection between 
theological liberalism and the ordination of women in the last half of the twentieth 
century deliberately ignore the readily available statistics which show that more women 
have been ordained in the Holiness and Pentecostal traditions than in liberal 
traditions. ”115 Attacks on the right for women to lead and minister in the church appear to 
coincide with cessationist desires to quench the vibrant activity of the Holy Spirit. Phoebe 
Palmer notes, “When the church loses its spiritual fervor, the ministries of women go into 
decline.”ii6 “Those who minimize prophecy in an effort to marginalize women.. .end up 
devaluing the entire New Testament message. Those who decide that women shouldn’t 
be ministers usually don’t value the prophetic ministry, either.”ii7 “Learning to honor all 
who minister in Christ’s name and in the power of the Spirit as equals is the next 
necessary step.”ii8 Oneness in Christ is expressed in women and men serving together 
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“as essential and equal partners” as they “discover exactly what it means to be one 
another.” 119 

“The Church’s first renewal movement occurred in the second half of the second 
century among revivalists who were derisively referred to as ‘The Montanists,’ named 
after their founder, Montanus.”i 20 “The rejection of the Montanists by the institutional 
church brought a corresponding suppression of women. Threatened by the spiritual fervor, 
which exposed the lifeless intellectualism of the institutional church, and the emergence 
of courageous, gifted women, which threatened the male-dominant clerical system, 
necessitated the formulation of theologies to justify both the absence of spiritual power 
and the secondary status of women.”i 2 i Since we are also living in days filled with 
tremendous spiritual potential for cultural transformation, we similarly need to receive a 
fresh outpouring of the Holy Spirit as well as embrace “the ministry of God’s women 
servants whom God has anointed with His Spirit.”i 22 

There are those who would argue that a woman in ministry leadership is not 
properly submitted, citing Paul’s call for women to be “in full submission.” (1 Timothy 
2:11 NIV). It is insightful to note the “full submission” in this verse is usually taken to 
mean to men, but most likely it is to God.”i23 Mary, the mother of Jesus, brought history¬ 
making significance “through her obedience, not to a man, not to a culture, not even to a 
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cause or to a religion, but to the creative work of God who lifts up the humble and fills 
the hungry with good things. ”124 “All women are not to be submitted to all men. Women 
as a gender are not inferior to or under the rule of men. A married woman should be 
submissive to her own husband by not usurping his authority, but this does not apply to 
her relationship with other men.” 125 It is ultimately our submission to God that will result 
in the fulfillment of His purposes on the earth through every member of His family. 

This theological foundation is vital, not only to my doctoral project, but to my 
ongoing ministry to the Body of Christ. It is vital for every member, both women and 
men, to experience equal opportunities to fulfill their God-given callings. Ministry roles 
and responsibilities are not gender-based; they are gift-based infusions from the Holy 
Spirit who freely gives unique empowerments without discrimination. My desire is for 
every member of my context to experience this empowering atmosphere, free from the 
constraints of limiting translations of God’s liberating Word. Through this project and 
beyond, I will “champion the right of women and men to choose the call of God in their 
lives and give more and more people the opportunity to serve the Body with all their 
gifts. ”l26 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 

Introduction 

For nearly three decades I have served as part of the pastoral leadership team—for 
my context—Christ Community Church in Camp Hill, Pennsylvania. In addition to 
experiencing the ever-expanding realms of our shared life in Christ, we have also faced a 
wide array of life experiences together. With great joy, we have celebrated marriages, 
miracles, and answers to prayer. We have also stood together during seasons of heartache, 
tragedies, and disappointments—encompassed by the amazing comfort and strength of 
the ever-present One. Together we have weathered changes; some that completely 
surprised us, and others that were initiated by us. 

One such intentional transition occurred over a decade ago, as the leadership team 
guided the church through the process of expanding our governance model to include 
women serving as overseers in the church. This dramatic move, from a male-exclusive 
model to a gender-inclusive one, encountered sincere questions and tradition-based 
clashes. Through it all, I have never regretted the courageous stance we have taken and 
the rewarding cause we have championed. Through my investigation into the biblical, 
historical, and theological foundations of this issue, my convictions have deepened and 
my passion has increased to see women and men fulfill the call of God on their lives. 
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Researching the biblical roots has ushered me into a fresh encounter with the 
heart of God on this matter. I discovered anew our Father’s desire and design for His sons 
and daughters to be joint-heirs and co-laborers in non-hierarchical relationships. His 
corporate charge of “let them have dominion” (Genesis 1:26 NIV) clearly expresses His 
longing for them to lead in honor and harmony. Created in the image of our Triune God, 
we have been designed to reflect the unity and diversity of the Godhead. The post-fall 
pronouncement by God was not a curse on their future relationships, but a sad 
commentary on the consequence of their rebellion. He was not declaring life as it should 
be, but rather life as it would be under the effects of sin. Shared camaraderie and joint 
authority would be lost for a season until the messianic “Seed” would come “to save that, 
which was lost,” (Luke 19:10 NASB). 

Paul delineates the impact of Jesus’ atoning death, the “Seed” planted in order to 
restore life (John 12:24 NIV), in Galatians 3:28; one of the most hope-filled declarations 
in Scripture. In Christ, there is now mutual validation for every member of His Body 
regardless of ethnicity, status, or gender. This revelation is the key to restoring true unity 
to the Church. I surveyed and interviewed leaders in my context to discover the levels at 
which this revelation has become a core conviction. I also evaluated the degree to which 
Galatians 3:28 is practiced in our relational culture, reflected in the way members 
experience mutual honor, void of hierarchy and value-based distinctions. 

Exploring the historical records of anointed women and their experiences proved 
equally enlightening. Though motivations behind those aspiring to church leadership can 
be as varied as the individuals themselves, I discovered a consistent trend among 
generations of dynamically gifted women. Void of the retaliatory female-dominance 
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frequently associated with militant feminism, these women were filled with a holy 
passion to preach the Gospel. Rather than seething with revenge, they were teeming with 
joyous boldness. Unquenched by the stalwart resistance of the male-dominant culture so 
prevalent in the Church’s history, these women forged ahead, often amid harsh 
mistreatment and judgmental accusation. For them it was not an issue of women’s rights; 
rather, it was the conviction that everyone has both the right and the responsibility to 
fulfill the call of God on their life. 

This historical research has fueled my devotion to ensure my context knows its 
history, reverencing the lives of pioneer women and their courageous male counterparts 
who have blazed this trail before us. As part of the interviews, surveys, and group 
discussions, I provided a brief summary of the stories of these valiant warriors. Women 
like Jarena Lee and Ann Hutchinson are among those whose accounts are seldom told 
and whose names are barely known. Motivated by exuberant gratitude for their new life 
in Christ, they travelled and spoke with compassionate, unquenchable faith to see others 
experience Him as well. Inspired by the Holy Spirit and His sobering call on their lives, 
they persevered through the fierce contempt of traditionalists, misogynists, and racists. 
Though often despised and misunderstood, they embraced their gender as a God-given 
component of their calling. Such rich discoveries enhanced my desire for every member 
of my context to carry such a conviction regarding his or her own life and calling. 

Upon the completion of this project, I have a renewed conviction to communicate 
the stories of those whose steely-resolve and Spirit-inspired empowerment compelled 
them to overcome the gender restrictions of institutional church traditions. As in a relay. 
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many before us diligently ran their leg of this race. As we receive the baton for our leg, 
we must honor those who have passed it to us, inspired by the cost they paid to deliver it. 

My theological foundations paper proved to be the most challenging of these 
assignments. My previous papers involved comparatively finite studies of two passages 
of Scripture and two historical figures, respectively. The theological research launched 
me into the broader ocean of perceptions, interpretations, and systematic support for 
varying, often polarizing, positions regarding the issue of women in church leadership. I 
was intermittently enthused, provoked, and grieved as I perused an array of theological 
outlooks. The hermeneutic of some scholars was disconcerting, as strong statements were 
supported by one or two texts, seemingly ignoring their inconsistency with major themes 
in the rest of Scripture. Others were honest and inspiring, as they sincerely set aside 
preconceived opinions, tackling a tedious topic and handling problematic texts with 
candor and conviction. The effects of this study encouraged me to extend mercy to the 
members of my context, recognizing the fact that some process such changes at different 
paces while others arrive at different conclusions. 

Methodology 

As I reflect on the events of my spiritual journey, I am grateful for the faithfulness 
of God through the years. I see how life lived and lessons learned have impacted my 
current, ever-adjusting approach to ministry. He truly does take all the events of life and 
work them together to transform us into His originally intended design; that we would be 
like Jesus. Just as His wounds bring us healing. He converts our most wounded places 


into wells of restorative ministry. 
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Years of intense loneliness have sensitized me to those who feel alienated. My 
vow to make a place for my own daughter—both in life and in ministry—has carried over 
into my desire to see all women experience the same freedoms afforded to the sons of 
God. My current church, while experiencing great liberties in expressive worship and 
supernatural demonstrations of the gifts of the Holy Spirit, has traditionally held a male- 
dominant posture regarding church leadership. Over a three-year period, I led the all-male 
eldership team through a process of reevaluating our tradition. We began by examining 
God’s heart in creation to let “them,” both men and women, “rule” (Genesis 1:26 NIV). 
We continued our study throughout the Bible, taking special note of the involvement of 
women in our faith history. Then, we confronted the more tedious passages in the New 
Testament epistles, particularly those used to reinforce a male-exclusive ecclesiastical 
structure. Our discussions were honest, occasionally heated, yet predominantly honoring. 
At the end of what seemed like an endless journey, we came to a unanimous resolve. We 
agreed that the Old and New Testaments not only support, but also strongly encourage 
the involvement of both men and women in every facet of ministry—together. We agreed 
not only to invite women to fully minister through their personal gifting, but also to stand 
beside men in giving leadership to the church. 

I invested time in teaching and leading the entire congregation through the same 
process the elders had completed. Questions were raised—some in the form of objections 
and challenges. Coming into greater confidence in the Father’s love for me and His 
equipping grace through me, I was surprisingly calm in processing the church through a 
major shift in our theology. After sufficient time was spent in this progression, the elders 
established this paradigm-shift by solidifying it in our by-laws. Though some members 
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left our congregation because of this change, more people joined us as they experienced 
the liberating atmosphere. On one Sunday morning during our worship gathering, I 
publicly repented on behalf of men throughout the generations who, believing they were 
being orthodox, actually were paralyzing one-half of the body of Christ. Currently, 
women and men serve, minister, and lead side-by-side in our church. This decision has 
started us on a wild and wonderful adventure of discovering how to lead together 
effectively. We still are facing many challenges on this journey, however I have never 
regretted taking these steps. 

My spiritual journey has converged with the lives of my context as a timely 
setting for my doctoral project. Although we adjusted many of our beliefs and amended 
policies to facilitate men and women leading together, these paradigm shifts must be 
applied in everyday life to be truly transitional. During the course of my project, we as 
leaders explored the effectiveness of our gender-friendly by-law alterations, as we 
addressed the question, “Has our policy change transformed the inclusion of women in 
the leadership of Christ Community Church?” 

My hypothesis stated that men and women function together in mutually honoring 
local church leadership as a result of honest assessment and intentional adjustments. I 
measured and analyzed the effectiveness of this paradigm shift by employing several 
methods. First, I surveyed a wide cross section of leaders within our context to discover 
the extent to which theological and altitudinal alterations have been made. Secondly, I 
interviewed several men and women in leadership, examining both positive and negative 
experiences in light of these changes. Finally, I gathered two focus groups comprised of 
female leaders, assessing the functionality of present jointly-led leadership teams. The 
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results shed light on my hypothesis. In the process, I discovered that we do not simply 
accomplish what we expect. We ultimately achieve what we inspect. 

Just as healthy families require the oversight of both fathers and mothers, it has 
been our experience that the addition of women to the government of the church has 
brought increased stability, broader perspectives, and wiser counsel to the church family. 
This has been one of the most proactive steps we have ever taken to improve the quality 
of our leadership. However, we still have issues to confront and improvements to make. 

This project has provided an opportunity for me to take a closer look at the 
progress we have made, and the adjustments we need to make, as we forge a leadership 
bond among men and women. Hence, the qualitative approach seemed best suited to 
accomplish this goal, gathering candid responses in varied settings from those most 
impacted by the changes. By-laws can be altered, but these inquiries asked the questions, 
“Has the spirit of the new law become a life affirming experience for all involved? 
Although the church unanimously affirmed this new posture, has the culture shifted to 
accommodate it? Are the leadership meetings inviting to or merely tolerant of female 
involvement?” The results were insightful. 

Implementation 

Two Professional Associates, each with terminal degrees and years of church 
ministry experience, assisted me with this project. They were given updates, assisted in 
reviewing my research papers, and provided guidance throughout this venture. Since both 
of them live in nearby communities, we were able to meet periodically. 
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Thomas R. Gardner, DMin from Winebrenner Theological Seminary, is the 
President and Founder of Restored Life Ministries, a counseling ministry specializing in 
an integrated approach to spiritual formation. He also serves as an adjunct professor at 
both Cornerstone Seminary in Harrisonburg, Virginia and Winebrenner Theological 
Seminary in Scotland, Pennsylvania. In addition to authoring several books on spiritual 
formation, Thomas is a licensed pastor in the Churches of God General Conference. 

Shawn Geraty, DMin from United Theological Seminary, is the Founder and 
Director of Grace Like A River Counseling Services. Shawn completed his Master of 
Arts in Counseling degree at Regent University in Virginia Beach, Virginia. He also 
served as a staff pastor at CCC for fifteen years, before founding his own counseling 
practice several years ago. Shawn is a leader of a regional fellowship of pastoral 
counselors in our city and frequently ministers in area churches. 

The following team of Contextual Associates assisted me in processing this 
project. Several of them provided feedback in the development of survey questions to be 
completed by a wide of array of contextual leaders. Some participated in focus group 
discussions, while others were involved in personal interviews. The Context Associate 
team members were: 

• Tim Spirk, Community Life Pastor at CCC, serves on the Eldership Team 

as well as several other ministry teams. Tim is also a member of the 
Operational Team of our Eldership, overseeing the corporate decision¬ 
making process. 

• Sharon Spirk is a member of the Eldership Team. She also oversees the 

church’s Women’s Ministry. 
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• Bethany Lewis is the Children’s Pastor at CCC. She oversees the largest 

volunteer base in the church and participates in the decision-making 
process of the Pastoral Leadership Team. 

• Linda Smith is an elementary school teacher as well as a member of our 

Eldership Team and Financial Team. 

• Nicole Campbell is a high school teacher as well as a member of the 

Eldership Team. She and her husband, Jason, also serve on the 
leadership team of our Youth Ministry. In addition, Nicole serves on the 
Operational Team of our Eldership. 

• Abby Eong is a CCC pastor, overseeing the Senior and Junior High Youth 

Ministries. She is also a frequent minister in the Global Celebration 
School of Supernatural Ministry, overseen by Georgian and Winnie 
Banov. 

• Ea-Kita Gilmore is a Public Relations Director with A, T, & T. She is also 

a member of the Eldership Team, a leader in the Youth Ministry 
Advisory Team, as well as a member of the Sermon Team. 

• Therese Nehrt is a licensed CCC pastor. She serves in the business 

community and gives oversight to the Missions ministry with her 
husband, Eric. 

• Sheri Hess, in addition to being my wife, serves with me in giving pastoral 

leadership to CCC. In addition, she oversees our prophetic ministry 
teams, teaches and preaches, and gives lots of input to ministries both 


within and outside of our local church. 
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As we approached the qualitative research phase of this project, participants were 
given a brief overview of the core biblical convictions foundational to our egalitarian 
view of leadership. Some of the following principles appeared in the preamble to the 
corporate survey documents. In addition, they were verbally expressed prior to personal 
interviews and focus group discussions. The general doctrinal statements expressed 
included the following: 

• God created male and female with equal value and mutual authority to rule 

together on the earth (Genesis 1:28). God did not establish a gender- 
based hierarchy of authority. 

• God created both male and female in His image. God, as a Spirit-being, is 

neither male nor female. Yet, God embodies both masculine and 
feminine characteristics. Both men and women reflect unique aspects of 
the character of God. 

• God intended the relationship among men and women to reflect the 

mutual honor and other-focused community of the Trinity. As both 
genders lead together, contributing fully and equally their unique 
giftedness, a fuller image of God will be reflected than if one gender has 
supreme leadership. 

• Sin devastated this God-ordained equality of leadership among men and 

women, replacing mutually honoring collaboration with dominance and 


defiance. 
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• This curse of sin was broken by the sacrifice of Christ (Galatians 3:13), 

restoring both men and women to glorious equality and shared 
leadership responsibility (Galatians 3:26-28). 

• Leaders of the church are commissioned to empower both men and 

women leaders to fulfill their unique calling and anointing (Ephesians 
4:11-13). 

Some of the questions utilized in the interviews and focus group discussions were 
posed in the following formats: 

• Describe a circumstance where you have worked in a leadership position 

with another leader or leaders of the other gender. 

• What unique contributions did you bring to the team in your role? 

• If you are a woman, please describe your experience of entering into a 

leadership role. If you are a man, please describe your experience as a 
woman on your team entered her role. 

• Describe one or more positive leadership experiences you have had in 

working in a leadership team with someone of the opposite gender. 
Describe how you were encouraged to use your leadership gifts by 
someone of the other gender. 

• If you are a woman, describe any circumstance when your role as a leader 

may have appeared to be challenged or degraded because of your gender. 
If so, how did you handle the offense? 
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• If you are a man, describe a circumstance where you may have witnessed 

the authority of a female leader being challenged or degraded because of 
her gender. If so, how was the offense handled? 

• If you have had experience with working on a team of people comprised 

only of your gender, how did that experience differ from collaborating 
on a team of both genders? 

• In what ways have you observed a unique synergy in leadership when men 

and women serve together in the same venture? 

Questions of this nature were utilized to formulate a greater awareness of the 
gender-friendly culture of the context group. Results of the interviews, focus group 
discussions, and corporate surveys were triangulated for comparative analysis, and are 
noted in the “Summary of Learning” section to follow. Trends are noted and potential 
problem areas are identified in order for on-going intentional action plans to be set in 
motion. 

The project development phase of this endeavor was initiated in September of 
2017, with a completion date of November of 2017. During this phase initial meetings 
with the Contextual Associates were convened to discuss details of the project, including 
the finalizing of the survey questions. A sample of the survey questionnaire is included in 
Appendix A of this document. One focus group discussion was held during this time to 
initiate the data-collecting phase of the project, with the members sharing their personal 
experiences and perspectives specific to the project’s theme. The Professional Associates 
were contacted to inform them of the project development and to receive their input. 
During this phase the contextual leaders were informed of the purpose of the project. 
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including references to the biblical support of our egalitarian position as an organization. 
Leaders were apprised of their participation in the survey phase, setting a proactive 
foundation for the purpose of this project as well as enlisting their prayerful support. 

The data-gathering phase began in September of 2017. A second focus group 
discussion and personal interviews proceeded between September and October of 2017. 
Transcriptions of interviews and focus group discussions are included in Appendix B and 
Appendix C, respectively. Surveys were distributed and returned during this period of 
time as well. Results of the focus group dialogue, personal interviews, and corporate 
surveys were tabulated and triangulated in October of 2017. Following the culmination of 
this phase, a full analysis was made involving input from both the Professional 
Associates and the Contextual Associates. 

Summary of Learning 

Surveys were distributed in September 2017 to a wide cross-section of leaders in 
CCC. The participants were limited to those who directed various ministry departments 
in the church, including those who serve in assistant-directorship status in ministries 
ranging from men’s and women’s ministries to those overseeing aspects of children’s 
ministry, prayer ministry, and various outreach departments. Fifty-four leaders responded 
to this questionnaire, informed that their answers were recorded anonymously in the 
survey server. 

The gender composite of the participants involved a slight majority of females. 
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Figure 1. Gender of Participants 

The age distribution of the fifty-four participants was symmetrically dispersed 
between the 26 to 40 age group, the 41 to 60 age group, and the 61 and above age group. 
The 25 and under age group had minimal representation. While the 61 and above age 
group had the largest representation. 

11. Your age category: 

54 Responses 
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A. 25 and under B. 26 to 40 C. 41 to 60 D. 61 and above 

Figure 2. Age Categories of Participants 

The final demographic question explored the amount of years each participant has 
been serving in leadership at CCC. Over half of the participants indicated they have 
served over 10 years in a leadership capacity. The next largest subgroup included those 
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who have served less than 3 years. The remaining subgroups include those who have 
served 4 to 6 years, with the smallest subgroup comprising those who have served 
between 7 and 10 years. This represents a wide cross-section of experiences with the 
leadership protocol at CCC. Those serving 10 years or more directly experienced the 
shifting of leadership from male-exclusive to gender-inclusive, feeling the impact of the 
change much more significantly than those joining the leadership more recently. 
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Figure 3. Years of Service at CCC 

As the survey probed the ecclesiastical histories of contextual leaders, the results 
indicated that less than half of them experienced the equality of women ministering freely 
in every facet of church leadership. Almost 60% participated in a church environment 
where women faced varying degrees of limited ministry oversight opportunities. During a 
personal interview, one participant recalled, “In my church history, both men and women 
took the same training classes, but the women were given a certificate and the men 
received a ministry license. The same class, but the authority was different. Yes, it was 
the authority issue.” Another participant reported, “I came from a very male-driven 
spiritual culture. We had to always wear skirts. We weren’t seen. We kept quiet in the 


12. How many years have you served in leadership at CCC? 

54 Responses 
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church.” Another echoed similar sentiments, stating, “(Those opposing women in 
leadership) claimed it was in the Bible. They claimed that women need to know their 
place, and their place is always under. Never equal.” Similar sentiments were expressed 
in a focus group discussion. One participant summarized, “If you’ve been taught to be 
quiet, to make yourself smaller, it’s hard to step out of that box.” Another expressed her 
perspective regarding the root causes of this inequality, musing, “I think the issue is a 
power struggle. It’s the fear that if I receive from someone else, they are more powerful 
than I am. It becomes especially hard for some men when the ‘someone else’ is a woman.” 
Realizing that over half of the leaders surveyed received negative input regarding women 
in leadership represents significant personal hurdles each had to overcome. 
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1. In your personal history in the church/churches you have been 
a part of, what role did w omen play in the life of the church? 

54 Responses 

n - 23 - 



A. Women did not 
preach, teach, or 
serve in any 
leadership positions. 


B. Women taught 
and/or ministered, 
but did not serve in 
any leadership 
positions. 


C. Women taught D. Women both 
and/or held ministered freely and 
leadership positions served in a full 
in areas restricted to spcctmm of 
women and/or leadership, 

children. 


Figure 4. Personal Histories 
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3. At the present time, have your personal convictions changed 
RE: the role of women in ministry and leadership ? 

54 Responses 
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Figure 5. Initial Theological Positions 

The second survey question explored each leader’s personal theological history. It 
is significant to note that the leaders’ responses did not perfectly mirror the positions of 
their churches of origin. While nearly 60% experieneed eultures that were suppressive 
toward women, nearly the same amount of leaders had an initial, personal theologieal 
position of egalitarianism. Yet, their internal eonvietions do not appear to have been 
eompletely hindered by their external elimate. The remaining 40% of those responding 
indieated their primary views were moderate to prohibitive toward female authority. 
Consistently, partieipants in personal interviews and foeus group interaetions suggested 
that cultural upbringing potentially played the most significant role in shaping the 
convictions of our congregants. One contributor recalled, “I was indoctrinated that boys 
did this and girls did this. And never the twain shall meet.” When asked if her personal 
journey toward a more inelusive view was diffieult, she deseribed her internal grappling 
with the issues. However, she quiekly expressed her appreeiation of our liberating 
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outcome, “There is no indoctrination here. Everybody can jump in. My daughter has no 
concept that she can’t. I love that. It’s such a gift.’’ Her story and her gratitude for gender 
inclusion were echoed throughout the interviews and group discussions, though many 
indicated a painful process was often involved in their personal journeys toward new 
paradigms. 

3. At the present time, have your personal convictions changed 
RE: the role of women in ministry and leadership ? 
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Figure 6. Personal Conviction Changes 

The third survey question examined the leaders’ willingness to adjust their 
perspectives. Closely related, the fourth query revealed the outcome of their choices. 
Slightly more than half of the responders revealed that they had made little or no 
adjustment in their initial theological perspectives. However, it is significant to note that 
almost half of the leaders did make significant alterations in their stance. Based on the 
replies indicating their current beliefs, the vast majority of those responding have come to 
the conclusion that men and women must be equally released to serve and lead in any 
capacity. This was not a conclusion taken lightly or arrived at without significant 
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flexibility and tenacity on the part of the contextual leaders. One leader, a part of the 
church for over 43 years, offered this perspective, “When I first came here, every leader 
was a man. Couples were periodically allowed to minister, but never a woman alone.” He 
continued, “When we began to purposefully make a shift to set women in as elders and 
pastors, there was resistance. However, women bring something that men don’t bring.” 
He concluded, “This gives us a healthy perspective when we make decisions impacting 
the church as a whole. It paints a healthier picture when women are involved in things.” 


4. Which statement best describes your current beliefs? 

54 Responses 
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A. It is unbiblical tor 
women to serve in both 
ministry and leadership 
roles in the chureh 


B. Women ean minister C. Women ean minister D. Women ean serve in 


in the ehureh. but they 
should not serve in 
leadership roles 


in the ehureh, but they 
need to limit their 
leadership roles to 
mini.stry areas restricted 
to women and/or 
children 


both ministry and 
leadership roles (i.e., 
pastor, elder, ministry 
director) 


Figure 7. Statements of Current Beliefs 
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5. Which of the following has most strongly influenced your 
current view of w omen in ministry and leadership? 

54 Responses 



A. Present Biblieal B. Chureh traditions C. Personal D. Relationship 

understanding experienee with women who 

are gifted to 
minister/lead 

Figure 8. Sources of Influence 

Responses to the fifth survey question illustrated the leaders’ awareness of faetors 
influencing their current views of women in ministry and leadership. Although the 
primary approach utilized to transition the church into an egalitarian posture was through 
biblical instruction, scriptural support was not noted as the singular component 
influencing this transition. Relationships with women gifted to lead were given virtually 
the same credence as biblical instruction. Apparently seeing a viable example of women 
with leadership gifting played a significant role in solidifying opinions. Multiple factors 
seem to converge in a decision-making process of this nature. One participant cited, “I 
grew up in a church where I saw women in leadership. I experienced a combination of 
that and having a dad who spoke encouragement into my life. I think the combination of 
our experiences in church culture and the climate of our home culture play key roles in all 
of this.” However, not all female examples have served to strengthen the admission of 
women into leadership circles. As one participant noted, “Some of the women who have 
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gone before us have created some of the difficulty (in accepting women as leaders). 
They’ve been really loud and obnoxious. Whether it’s male or female, no one likes 
obnoxious.” She continued, “There must be a shift in our thinking. To be a strong 
individual doesn’t mean you’re in everyone’s face. We can send a message that we 
accept a person who’s strong, male or female, because that’s an okay way to be. It’s okay 
to be strong. It’s okay to be bold.” Hence, personal experiences, relationships with gifted 
female trailblazers, as well as biblical convictions have all served to influence the present 
opinions of our leaders. 


6. Please respond to this statement: “In the present culture of 
C’CC, women are free to serve in any capacity they are gifted and 
called to serve in." 

53 Responses 



1. Strongly 2. Disagree 3. Neither 4. Agree 5. Strongly 
Disagree Agree or Agree 

Disagree 


Figure 9. Perceptions of Present Culture 

The sixth question in the survey examined the climate of accessibility from the 
vantage point of women. It posed the question, “How free do the women in CCC feel, in 
regards to serving in any capacity they are gifted and called to serve in?” Though a 
majority of responders sensed a welcoming atmosphere, 25% of responders indicated that 
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not everyone experiences consistent support in this area. In other words, merely allowing 
women the choice to lead and recognizing, affirming, and releasing them to lead are two 
distinct experiences. One participant shared, “Recently, a woman came to me to report 
that her husband has an issue any time a woman holds a microphone and shares. He 
doesn’t think that’s the place for a woman.” Another participant expressed her frustration, 
stating, “At times it has felt like my voice hasn’t counted as much as someone else’s, 
because I’m a woman—that I don’t have the intelligence or the gifting or the know-how. 
One man actually said, ‘Sometimes you just don’t have a clue about what’s being talked 
about.’” Another participant, when asked if she has experienced resistance in her 
leadership role as a woman, responded, “It has never been blatant,” indicating that subtle 
hints have communicated disapproval from some of her male counterparts. One focus 
group discussion elicited this perspective, as a participant shared, “I believe we’ve come 
a long way, even in the last ten years. Yet, some still frown on women as elders.” 

Another focus group member added, “I just think there are some older members that, no 
matter what we do, will not change their views at this point. I just hope we can introduce 
the younger (members) to a new culture. As we affirm (the younger men and women) 
eventually this is going to grow and (the male-dominance) is going to be a thing of the 
past.” This, of all the survey questions, seems to have captured the personal tensions 
inherent in this cultural transition toward a gender-inclusive culture. 

The seventh survey inquiry questioned the leaders’ perception of the general 
congregational attitude toward the increasing role of women in ministry. Personally, this 
was the most enlightening and simultaneously disappointing of all the survey replies. The 
leaders polled discerned the congregational response to our egalitarian governance to be 
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mixed, with a 60% majority having incremental degrees of apprehension. This question 
garnered a 40% “wholehearted approval” rating. Almost 52% sensed approval of women 
ministering and leading, with some reservation toward this practice. The remaining 8% 
perceived mild to strong disapproval within our context, a response surprising to me. The 
interviews and group discussions brought a hint of peripheral pockets of discontentment 
in the church regarding women in authority. However, when I shared this specific survey 
result with participants following their interviews or group interactions, they were 
predominantly startled that our congregation would have such strongly diverse opinions. 


7. In your present experience with the CCC congregation, how 
would you describe the general response to the increasing role of 
women in ministry and leadership? 

54 Responses 

^ 8 - 



A. Wholehearted B. Approval, with C. Mild disapproval D. Strong disapproval 
approval some reservation 


Figure 10. General Responses to Increasing Roles of Women 

Though they have experienced occasional hesitancy from some members, the sense of 
mild to strong disapproval as the “general response” of our congregants would not be 
their assessment. One participant stated, “I’ve seen us come a long way as a church from 


the time we first introduced the concept of women as elders—more than just a woman 
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teaching a class to stepping into a place of authority, even oversight of the entire church. I 
still hear infrequent comments, usually from men still stuck on the male-dominant model. 
But it seems to be very infrequent.” “When probed,” another alleged, “those who are 
uncomfortable with men and women leading together don’t seem to base it on a strong 
biblical perspective. I think a lot of it is merely personal perspective.” Whether frequent 
or sporadic, widespread or localized, this response does reflect the fact that not all of our 
members are fully accepting of the collaborative leadership model. 


8. In your involvement with men and women serving together in 
leadership, which of the following best describes your experience 
in group process ? 

52 Responses 



A. Wc experienced no B. We experienced C. We experienced D. We had a positive, 

change difllculty, alTccling difficulty, yet it was productive experience 

group productivity in a productive, 
negative way 

Figure 11. Experiences in Group Process 

The next query probed the tangible experiences leaders have had during group 
processing with mixed teams, moving the focus from theory to practice. In other words, 
“Can men and women effectively lead together?” In response, every leader gave positive 
feedback indicating that, despite some problems, we appear to be making progress. Forty- 
four percent saw joint leadership as a productive experience, while nearly 35% 
experienced some difficulty amid productive partnerships. The remaining 21% detected 
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no change, positively or negatively, as men and women processed decisions together. 

One participant observed the clash between task-focused and relationally oriented 
individuals, stating that personality clashes can be more significant than conflicts 
between genders. She noted, “It takes a good blend to have a strong team. I’m not sure 1 
see a huge difference between a female team and a mixed team or a male team.” Another 
female leader described mixed leadership as “improving over the years.” She added, “The 
male leaders have learned to listen longer and make eye contact.” Another woman in 
leadership describing her experience by stating, “Since stepping into more leadership 
roles, I’ve moved into a more direct approach. 1 moved from apologizing for my presence 
to learning to stand up more and be more direct. I’m learning how to lead and be more 
decisive. I needed to learn to understand others, especially men.” In a similar vein, one 
leader cited, “Since our church was historically male-driven, and we’re moving toward a 
mixed model, I still think we need to make adjustments in the way we do meetings. That 
way we both can have a satisfying experience. (Our meetings) may take a little longer, 
but I think it’s worth it.” Acknowledging the unique ways many men and women process 
decisions, a female leader mentioned, “You can’t get offended.” Rehearsing a situation 
where she felt marginalized because of her gender, she responded, “But I didn’t for a 
moment back down the gifting God had put in me.” This topic generated the liveliest 
responses in both the interviews and the focus group conversations. I observed a 
passionate resolve to press through the obstacles in order to secure the health and wisdom 


of joint-leadership ventures. 
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9. As CCC continues to include and encourage both men and 
women to serve and lead together (based on individual 
gifts/callings), how do you perceive the future? 

54 Responses 



taking this position return to the model return to the model to grow in, learn 
of male-exclusive of restricting from and be blessed 
leadership in the women to lead in by our co-laboring 
church ministries involving 
women and/or 
children 

Figure 12. Perceptions of the Future 

Responses to this final question gave me the greatest inspiration of the entire 
survey. Discovering that virtually all of the leaders responded affirmatively to the 
statement that we will continue to mature and benefit from our co-laboring—was a 
delightful discovery. While it was shocking to me that one of the leaders indicated we 
should return to male-exclusive leadership, the expectant faith of the rest overshadowed 
the reluctance of the one. One participant summarized the significance of men and 
women leading together by declaring, “1 believe it brings the fullness of God’s heart. We 
all contribute so much. When we come together to make connections and make decisions, 
it is the full heart of God. The emotion, the strategy, the different perspectives—that is a 
huge benefit of making sure we’re all at the same table together.” With the same 
exuberance, another expressed, “1 love the culture here. 1 love what we’re doing. 1 think 
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it’s awesome. It’s liberating. It’s freeing.” This seemed to be the most noteworthy point 
of agreement among all the leaders who participated in this project. 

Conclusion 

This doctoral project has proved to be an invaluable labor of love. Researching 
the biblical, historical, and theological foundations of an issue that has captured my heart 
has only caused me to more passionately pursue its impact on the way we “do church.” 
Scripturally, I have been apprehended afresh by the God who made us as one flesh, called 
us to rule together, and poured out His Spirit upon His sons and daughters to reflect His 
triune nature on the earth. Collaborative unity between men and women truly is a 
manifestation of His glory. Theologically, I have been inspired by a multitude of women 
and men who have searched the scriptures, seeking the wisdom of God to advance the 
spread of His Kingdom through anointed daughters and sons. Historically, I have 
discovered a great cloud of witnesses who have persevered, not to prove the value of their 
gender, but to jointly declare the worth of their Savior. This has been a thoroughly 
inspiring journey. 

It has also been an enlightening expedition. Although I perceived that my 
repeated instruction of the biblical foundations of egalitarianism was sufficient to sustain 
our progress, the research portion of this project revealed the need for additional 
approaches. As one participant stated, “Just keep re-emphasizing the fact that we believe 
men and women serving together is wise and biblical. Continue to release women to fully 
lead. Share that it’s not about gender, but about qualification and anointing and character. 
Have women consistently speak and teach and preach. Keep talking about it and 
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reinforcing it.” While the results of this research supported my hypothesis, 1 realize the 
need for honest assessment and intentional adjustments is greater than I initially 
perceived. Results of this project have been sobering, revealing the fears that keep some 
women from being fully present and the frustrations that cause some men to resist their 
participation. 

Most of all, this venture has been a rewarding one. I have met and shared life with 
amazing people in pursuit of more than an academic degree. My fellow-students literally 
want to become better doctors of ministry, bringing hope and healing to the world 
through a vibrant, healthy body of believers. I have also received confirmation and 
encouragement in my personal calling to encourage gift-based ministry leadership in the 
church, released from gender-biased restrictions. Hearing these words from one of our 
leaders infused me with fresh hope, as she stated, “1 think our church is very unique. I so 
appreciate being received in leadership settings. I’m grateful to be allowed in circles of 
decision-making. I’m also glad that we’re not just working to show that we like women. 
But we’re working hard to demonstrate that everybody on the team matters. Both male 
and female.” 

This project has served a timely purpose in the life of our congregation. It has 
enhanced my desire to establish a culture of honor for every person in our church—a 
climate where both genders feel completely free to experience the love of God and 
express it via their unique gift-mixes. I deeply appreciate this irreplaceable company of 
believers. Hearing their hearts has freshly inspired me to further invest my life in seeing 
us reach our corporate potential. In these days of exponential outpourings of the Holy 
Spirit upon all humanity, the release of all ages and both genders into this holy surge is 
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most urgent. For it will take the whole body of believers, fully deployed and powerfully 
present, to influence the whole world with the whole Gospel. 
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1. In your personal history in the church/churches you have been a part of, what role 
did women play in the life of the church? 

a. Women did not preach, teach, or serve in any leadership positions 

b. Women taught and/or ministered, but did not serve in any leadership 
positions 

c. Women taught and/or held leadership positions in areas restricted to 
women and/or children 

d. Women both ministered freely and served in a full spectrum of leadership 

2. In your personal history, which of the following best describes your initial 
theological position RE: women in ministry and leadership roles in the church? 

a. It is unbiblical for women to serve in both ministry and leadership roles in 
the church 

b. Women can minister in the church, but they should not serve in leadership 
roles since such authority is reserved for men 

c. Women can minister in the church, but they must limit their leadership 
roles to areas of ministry involving women and/or children 

d. Women can serve in both ministry functions (i.e., preaching, teaching) and 
leadership roles (i.e., pastor, elder). 

3. At the present time, have your personal convictions changed RE: the role of 
women in ministry and leadership? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

4. Which statement best describes your current beliefs? 

a. It is unbiblical for women to serve in both ministry and leadership roles in 
the church 

b. Women can minister in the church, but they should not serve in leadership 
roles 

c. Women can minister in the church, but they need to limit their leadership 
roles to ministry areas restricted to women and/or children 

d. Women can serve in both ministry and leadership roles (i.e., pastor, elder, 
ministry director) 

5. Which of the following has most strongly influenced your current view of women 
in ministry and leadership? 

a. Present Biblical understanding 

b. Church traditions 

c. Personal experience 

d. Relationship with women who are gifted to minister/lead 

6. Please respond to this statement: “In the present culture of CCC, women are free 
to serve in any capacity they are gifted and called to serve in.” 

1 2 3 4 5 

Strongly disagree Strongly agree 

7. In your present experience with the CCC congregation, how would you describe 
the general response to the increasing role of women in ministry and leadership? 
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a. Wholehearted approval 

b. Approval, with some reservation 

c. Mild disapproval 

d. Strong disapproval 

8. In your involvement with men and women serving together in leadership, which 
of the following best describes your experience in group process? 

a. We experienced no change 

b. We experienced difficulty, affecting group productivity in a negative way 

c. We experienced difficulty, yet it was productive 

d. We had a positive, productive experience 

9. As CCC continues to include and encourage both men and women to serve and 
lead together (based on individual gifts/callings), how do you perceive the future? 

a. We will regret taking this position 

b. We will need to return to the model of male-exclusive leadership in the 
church 

c. We will need to return to the model of restricting women to lead in 
ministries involving women and/or children 

d. We will continue to grow in, learn form, and be blessed by our co-laboring 

10. Your gender: 

a. Female 

b. Male 

11. Your age category: 

a. 25 and under 

b. 26 to 40 

c. 41 to 60 

d. 61 and above 

12. How many years have you served in leadership at CCC? 

a. 0-3 

b. 4-6 

c. 7-10 

d. 10 or more years 
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Interview with Participant 1 


Interviewer: As you have stepped into leadership roles here in the church, what has your 
experience been? Positive? Negative? Somewhere in between? 

Participant 1: It’s been a complete mix. Some, because of their age, have been 
uncomfortable because of their personal take on men and women leading together. I don’t 
really believe that all the discomfort that people have expressed is really a biblical 
perspective. I think a lot of it is personal perspective. 

Interviewer: Were there people who encouraged you as you stepped into leadership roles? 

Participant 1: I’ve had lots of team members encourage me. Lots of people in the 
congregation, elders, pastors. The only real time I ran into conflict was when there had to 
be a decision made by me. I could sense a little bit of striving going on because I 
challenged someone in a decision that I made. 

Interviewer: Have you ever been in a situation where you feel that because a woman is 
leading, she has been treated differently in her role than a man would have been treated? 

Participant 1:1 was a missionary in Asia for over ten years. I’ve been on teams (in Asia) 
where the gender issue does not seem to exist. The gender thing is totally irrelevant there. 
It’s not even part of their DNA any longer. The United States is where that’s an issue. In 
Asia, Europe, Africa, I actually never experienced any kind of issue with women in 
leadership or being the top person in charge. 

Interviewer: Describe a situation where you have witnessed the authority of a female 
leader being challenged or degraded because of her gender. 

Participant 1: A number of years ago, a previous pastor’s wife was challenged. But I 
believe it was because of her personality more than her gender. She was a very take- 
charge person. They came from outside of this (geographical) region. Some of the 
resistance was purely cultural.. .In fact, I still hear women in our congregation being told, 
“Don’t be acting like (the previous pastor’s wife). That’s not how we do things here.” 

Interviewer: What components do you think were at work in that situation? 

Participant 1:1 believe the belief that, “Men are absolutely in charge in ministry and that 
women have no place in charge,” was where that was coming from. It wasn’t like she 
attacked anyone. It was just the way she went about being confident in herself. She did 
not put herself below by pretending she was less than. This proved to be overwhelming 
for some people. 
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Interviewer: Do you currently feel that message personally? That, as a woman, you must 
adjust who you are in order to lead? 

Participant 1:1 don’t feel that now. 

Interviewer: As we move forward, in what ways can we improve the way we move 
together in ministry, so that everyone feels fully released to be who he or she is? 

Participant 1:1 remember when we walked through the process of reevaluating and 
adjusted our understanding (of women in leadership). It was a real challenge, but we took 
time to do that. We have a completely different perspective now. I think it’s pretty clear 
that we do not have a gender bias. We have women involved in every facet of ministry. I 
don’t know that we could do anything more other than to keep moving forward in the 
same way. 


Interview with Participant 2 


Interviewer: Tell me about your church background, as it relates to women in ministry 
leadership. 

Participant 2: They didn’t believe that women and men could minister in the same 
capacity. Women could be missionaries or evangelists, but men could be elders and 
pastors. Yet, I knew who I was and struggled to reconcile my belief system with the 
(church) culture. I knew God had given me a teaching and leading gift. 

Interview: Were you allowed to minister? 

Participant 2: Yes, in a limited way. 

Interviewer: Ministry was okay. Authority seemed to be the issue? 

Participant 2: Yes, it was the authority. Even to this day in that denomination, (both men 
and women) can take the same training classes, but only men can actually marry and 
perform a funeral. Men can serve as elders, but the women who took the same classes 
with the men cannot. They both can take the same ordination class, but the women are 
given a certificate, and the men receive a ministry license. Same class, but the authority is 
different. 

Interviewer: You’ve been on some leadership teams with men and women working 
together. Have you seen that work well? Or have there been some bumps in the road? 


Participant 2: I’ve seen it work really well. The reason why is because our team has been 
so open, so you really don’t have to restrain how you feel. I love being a woman. There 
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are sides of being a woman that may be different (from men), and I don’t fear bringing 
that to the table. 

Interviewer: What has been your experience in working with a mixed leadership team of 
both men and women? 

Participant 2: One of the biggest positives is being able to laugh at our differences. I think 
one of the biggest things is seeing the respect between both. Being able to laugh and then 
still enjoy ourselves. I love to see how both men and women enjoy themselves at our 
eldership meetings. 

Interviewer: In what ways have you observed a unique synergy in leadership when men 
and women serve together? 

Participant 2:1 believe it brings the fullness of God’s heart. We all contribute so much. 
When we only look at one group to provide insight, we’re just getting one picture, only 
one piece of God’s heart. But when we come together to make connections, and make 
decisions, it is the full heart of God. The emotion. The strategy. The different 
perspectives. I think that is a huge benefit of making sure we’re all at the same table 
together. 

Interviewer: Have you spoken with people who come from a background where women 
are not allowed to lead in any way? 

Participant 2: I’ve seen churches where the eldership board is all men. Where the women 
are like, “Well, the men are making the decisions.” Yet, the women know they have 
something within them to contribute, but they’re restricted. I don’t think that’s the heart 
of God. I think He calls us all to be released. 

Interviewer: As we move into the future, what are some ways that you see we could 
improve the way we bring women into leadership? 

Participant 2: Being intentional. Making sure that women in our house feel fully engaged. 
Fully empowered. We must intentionally teach every lady that comes into this house that 
she is empowered. That she’s equipped. That the same Holy Spirit who empowers men 
empowers women, too. Then we will see more leaders rise up. It’s happening in 
corporate America. Women are not fully engaged, even in board meetings. 

Interview: Do you have any idea why? 

Participant 2: It’s a lack of confidence. If we build that confidence in women, the 
leadership (gift) that’s inside them will definitely rise up. Empowerment for every 
woman in the house is important. Starting young, too. 

Interviewer: Do you have any concerns about how we proceed here with men and women 
leading and ministering together? Anything we should be aware of, keep our eye on, or 
address? 
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Participant 2: I’m proud to actually lead in this church. Particularly with relationships 
between men and women, beeause it’s so good. I see other models that I believe are just 
broken, where people aren’t allowed to lead or be at their full eapaeity. We must eontinue 
to see potential and identify that in leaders that are female. Making sure they feel 
empowered. Help teach our women that you can be a wife, a mom, and a leader. 

Interviewer: You obviously have strong leadership gifts. Have you ever felt stifled at all 
in your gifting? 

Participant 2: There have been times. Recently, I spoke at another church in our city. 
There were two speakers, myself and another (male) pastor. They sat him up in the pulpit. 
They sat me in the front row. But because of my training here, I focused on the ministry 
opportunity, not on the obstaeles trying to keep me from getting there. You ean’t get 
offended. So, I got up to preaeh and had a great time with it. But I didn’t for a moment 
back down the gifting God had put in me. 


Interview with Participant 3 


Interviewer: Were there issues from your past theology you had to work through when 
you came (into your leadership role) here? 

Participant 3: Absolutely. I came from a very conservative, very fundamentalist, very 
male-driven spiritual culture. My dad was a youth pastor. Even in my young adult years, 
my dad would prefaee, “With the permission of the men. I’ve asked (my daughter) to 
pray.” We (as women) eould minister to ehildren. You were on the edge with junior high, 
but high school was the delineation. We always wore skirts. We weren’t seen. We were 
quiet in the church. 

Interviewer: You’ve had opportunity here to be in leadership settings. How have you felt 
received by men and women? 

Partieipant 3: There’s just a sweet team unity that says, “Hey, I see the gifts and the 
talents the Lord has plaeed in you. Have at it.” It feels like what you bring to the table is 
an asset. I felt that immediately here. “You have a gifting and a skill set that is unique to 
you. Let’s see how it fits in the mix.” I didn't feel like beeause I was a woman, I had to 
stiek to traditional roles, sueh as ehildren’s ministry at all. In faet, very early many people 
said, “I think the Lord has more for you. It’s a good thing you’re doing, but there’s more 
on the horizon.” It’s been just awesome. The eulture is really weleoming, open. 
Interviewer: Did you at any time feel personally ehallenged or degraded beeause you’re a 
woman. 
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Participant 3:1 think that’s an area where we can grow. Where we can appreciate, “Wow, 
she is really ’speaking female.’ 1 don’t understand it. Let me ask some questions to get 
the interpretation thereof” 

Interviewer; Describe “speaking female” versus “speaking male.” 

Participant 3: You can have a gift as a teacher and a male can express it very logically, 
very statistically, very intellectually. A female might come at it through a totally different 
emotional realm. There will be a different bend to it. We most likely be going toward the 
same outcome, but are just using a different traffic pattern to get there. I think there needs 
to be a greater appreciation for, “Hey, we are going the same way. You just are getting 
there a different way than 1 am.” Coming to a mutual appreeiation (for one another) by 
asking some key questions for clarification would be helpful. When a female gets very 
female—very big, even dramatic or emotional—everything eventually comes together 
without being confined to cute little predictable boxes. 

Interviewer: Compare a setting where it’s all the same gender leading together versus a 
meeting with a mixed team. 

Partieipant 3: When all the women from children’s ministry get together, we ean go 
tangents all over the plaee. But 1 don’t think that’s neeessarily beeause it’s all females. 
What I observe more is you have “task people” and you have “people people.” It takes a 
good blend to have a strong team. I’m not sure 1 see a huge difference between a female 
team and a mixed team or a male team. 

Interviewer: Moving forward, what are some ways we can improve our collaborations? 

Participant 3: Communication is a big piece for me. Not assuming we know what 
someone of the other gender means. Asking lots of questions. Clarifying questions. 

Interviewer: What are some ways you feel we could intentionally train our children to 
fulfill their callings without the hurdles you had to overcome? 

Partieipant 3: It’s interesting to watch our children in children’s ministry. It’s become a 
way of life for them. I was indoctrinated that the boys did this and the girls did this. And 
never the twain shall meet. There is no indoctrination here. It’s, “Everybody ean do it. 
Everybody can jump in.” My daughter has no concept that she ean’t. I love that. It’s sueh 
a gift. I think we just keep emphasizing the fact that we all have this opportunity to dive 
deeply into Jesus and walk it out in a most powerful way. (In our children’s ministry) we 
have a good blend of men and women, which is awesome. You see men holding babies in 
the nursery. In the preschool and elementary ages we have male teachers, female teachers, 
young teachers, old teachers. We must keep that going, being really intentional. 


Interviewer: Any final thoughts? 
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Participant 3:1 love the culture here. 1 love what we’re doing. 1 think it’s awesome. It’s 
liberating. It’s freeing. 


Interview with Participant 4 


Interviewer: Did you have to make any theological adjustments to feel comfortable being 
a woman in leadership? 

Participant 4:1 never had a problem with it. I was raised by women. They led our 
household. I grew up seeing strong women giving strong leadership. 

Interviewer: Describe your experience with working with men in leadership (in this 
church). 

Participant 4:1 just always felt like a sister to all the guys here. I always was encouraged. 
You know, “Speak up. Say whatever you think.” They’ve always wanted me to do more. 
“We want you to do more, so we’ll keep on encouraging you.” That’s how I’ve felt. 

Interviewer: Have you encountered people (in this church) who have given reason why 
they don’t support women in leadership? 

Participant 4: Mostly they claimed it was in the Bible. Yet, when pressed for an answer, 
they overlooked the Bible and went to their background and said that’s the reason why. 
They referred to their previous churches and that women need to know their place and 
their place is always under. Never equal, but just under. Yet, I have not experienced this 
personally. I often think it’s beeause I’m Afriean-American. It feels like they’re thinking, 
“How do we treat her? What do we do?” So, rather than putting me down, I feel more 
elevated. Honestly. I’ve never felt limited here (in this church). In a previous ehureh 
setting, I found I was categorized. I could only do so much. When I either did more or 
asked for more, it was like, “No, this is what you may do.” I’ve never experienced that 
here. 

Interviewer: Looking ahead, what do you feel are some tings we could do to ensure that 
this continues and even increases? How can we better prepare our younger men and 
women to work together? 

Participant 4:1 think the more women we can get up front, in whatever capacity. 
(Mentioning names of several women who preach, teach, and lead)I love it when they 
speak. Different personalities. Different strengths. They just do it. It takes maturity and 
confidence. We must be a safe place where we can try and risk and learn and be 
eneouraged. I’ve heard from some younger women, “Oh, our (leaders) are older and are 
set in their ways and always stay the same. They don't really want to ehange.” But if they 
listen long enough and truly hear their hearts, they’ll see that (the older leaders) want 
younger men and women to join them. 
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Interview with Participant 5 


Interviewer: You’ve seen changes in this church, which you’ve been part of for 43 years. 
What have you observed (in the area of women in leadership)? 

Participant 5: When I first came here, every pastor and every elder was a man. Our 
founding pastor had couples minister together. He would also have men come up to pray 
or share, but never a woman alone, unless she was with her husband. Single women never 
ministered. We did have a few women guest speakers, like Marilyn Hickey, speak 
occasionally. But most speakers were usually male. 

Interviewer: We’ve shifted and changed quite a bit since then. Have you seen any 
resistance to that? 

Participant 5: When we began to purposefully make a shift to set women in as elders and 
pastors, there was resistance. Recently, a woman came to me to report that her husband 
has an issue any time a woman gets in the pulpit for any reason. That includes preaching, 
leading prayer, doing an announcement, and leading in communion. He has a problem 
anytime a woman holds a microphone and shares. He doesn’t think that’s the place for a 
woman. However, his wife has no problem with (women ministering). 

Interviewer: What have you experienced in settings where men and women are leading 
together? 

Participant 5: Women bring something that men don’t bring. They have a perspective 
that’s different. There’s strength in being more emotionally connected. Being emotionally 
sensitive can be very positive in settings where men want to make a quick decision. They 
bring a motherly perspective, making sure we think about how decisions affect 
individuals. This gives us a healthy perspective when we make decisions impacting the 
church as a whole. I just love people’s uniqueness being added to the mix. It paints a 
healthier portrait when women are involved in things. 

Interviewer: Have you been in settings where you sensed a little push back or resistance 
to the opinions women have to share? 

Participant 5: Sometimes in meetings, men will not give as much tolerance or credit to 
some women. I don’t see it a lot, but I do see it from time to time. 

Interviewer: What do you think is at the heart of those situations? 

Participant: I think it’s chauvinism. Some men were just raised with a male dominance 
mentality. A lording over versus a partnering together. A lot of it comes from their 
upbringing. 
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Interviewer: How do you think we ean work to improve this elimate? 

Partieipant 5: You just keep re-emphasizing the faet that we believe men and women 
serving together is wise and biblical. Keep stirring that. Reinforce it as we have been 
doing. Continue to release women to fully lead. Share that it’s not about gender, but 
about qualification and anointing and character. Have women consistently speak and 
teach and preach. Keep talking about it and reinforcing it. 

Interviewer: Any other thoughts? 

Participant 5:1 think we’d be missing a huge component if women weren’t released. I 
really feel like we’ve been strengthened and grown as a house because we’ve released 
women in a greater way than ever before. 


Interview with Participant 6 


Interviewer: Let’s talk a little bit about your personal journey of becoming comfortable 
with being a woman and a pastor. 

Participant 6:1 didn’t grow up in the church. When I became a Christian, I had always 
been a leader. So, people around me (in the church) started affirming me as a leader. I 
wanted to be part of championing other people, specifically youth. People started 
speaking to me like, “Hey, you should work with youth. You would do a great job 
mentoring people.” I’ve been in ministry, in full-time youth ministry, for 10 years. I 
didn’t have the “women can’t be pastors” thought in my head, because I didn’t grow up 
in the church. I’ve always been, “I’m a woman. I’m a leader.” I personally have struggled 
with, “Am I a pastor?” But I have never struggled with, “Can I be a woman and a pastor?” 
I needed to recognize the gift that God had put in me. I had to face my call to be 
responsible with it. Not because I’m a woman. But because I’m a child of God. 

Interviewer: What encouragement did you receive from others? 

Participant 6:1 had a lot of affirmation. Most of the pastors have been affirming. When I 
was officially ordained here, it was like putting a name on something that has always just 
been there. 

Interviewer: Have you had any negative feedback? 

Participant 6: At times it has felt like my voice hasn’t counted as much as someone else’s, 
because I’m a woman. I can let a lot of things roll off my shoulders, but I’m still aware 
when it happens. 

Interview: How do you feel when this happens? 
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Participant 6: I’ve confronted (the man) when he consistently resists me, but that did not 
go over well. Our relationship feels further severed, because I’m trying to hold him 
accountable. There seems to be a lot of denial. 

Interviewer: What’s the message you pick up in these types of scenarios? 

Participant 6: That I don’t have the intelligence or the gifting, or the know-how. That was 
actually a comment someone made to me. One man actually said, “Sometimes you just 
don’t have a clue about what’s being talked about.” 

Interviewer: How do you feel as you lead your team? 

Participant 6: The team is wonderful. They all have wonderful attitudes. They 100% 
affirm women in leadership, as well as men. There’s no hierarchy. 

Interviewer: As a youth pastor, what are some things we could do to improve the 
honoring among genders from a young person’s perspective? 

Participant 6:1 think we’re on a good path. Seeing both men and women preach from the 
pulpit is obviously incredible. Having both men and women as guest speakers. Seeing 
more of this is encouraging. From a worship standpoint, having both men and women as 
worship leaders has also been powerful. The church is seeing a lot of affirmation of the 
gifts and callings of both genders. Equally. 

Interviewer: Any other thoughts? 

Participant 6: We need a clear understanding of covering. When I read the Bible, I see the 
male covering a female in the husband/wife relationship, so that the female could be 
launched into who she is. It’s a protection. When I looked for a husband, I wanted 
somebody who would understand that and affirm me in my leadership, and not be fearful 
of it. 


Interview with Participant 7 


Interviewer: Do you feel that you’ve been received as a woman in leadership? 

Participant 7: Yes. Because my role is with children, that’s been widely accepted. The 
harder transition comes when I’m in a corporate setting (outside of the children’s 
department), leading with other men. It can be difficult when I have a different 
perspective or opinion than the other men in the room. 

Interviewer: What are some of the challenges you’ve had to face? 
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Participant 7:1 think sometimes men have diffieulty understanding my opinion. The way 
I express it may be easier for women to understand. 

Interviewer: Can you describe a situation where you felt challenged? 

Participant 7: In a meeting where I’m the only woman in the room, and we’re making 
decision for the chureh. I can feel like I need an interpreter. First, to understand what the 
men are saying and how they are saying it. And also an interpreter to know if what I am 
saying is even being received, or understood, or appreeiated. 

Interviewer: How have you navigated this? 

Participant 7:1 didn’t allow it to deter me from still going forward. In the strength of 
pressing through. I’ve learned to understand how men are wired. And appreciate them, 
too. I think we’re learning to give mutual respect to one another. (Men) in turn have 
started to learn to appreciate our perspectives. Many have encouraged me. Certain 
situations have occurred reeently where a woman was needed to intervene. Several men 
thanked me for the nurturing role I played in those situations. 

Interviewer: How did this make you feel? 

Participant 7:1 felt included. Like part of the team. We saw how we could work together. 
It was like we all played off each other. The message was, “We need you.” Not, “Just go 
nurture the children and stay upstairs.” When I’ve been speaking or sharing something 
corporately, a lot of (the men) will text me or tell me later that they really loved what I 
had to share. Or they really appreciated how I did that. They’ve been using more verbal 
recognition, rather than remaining silent. 

Interviewer: Describe a situation where you specifically felt resisted because you are a 
woman. 

Participant 7: It has never been blatant. When I meet with the regional children’s ministry 
network, I realize that a lot of the children’s pastors in regional churches are men. Many 
women also serve, but they are called directors. I’m the only woman who is ealled pastor 
by my church. It’s interesting. When I was a children’s director, I felt somewhat 
marginalized by the men in the group. It was a subtle resistance. But I felt it decrease 
when I became a pastor, with some of the men. But the male pastors from more 
conservative churches seemed put off by my pastoral title. They didn’t say it overtly, but 
subtly I sensed they felt it was unbiblieal. 

Interviewer: Let’s talk about here. How has life been being part of the pastoral team? 
What kind of positive feedback have you received? 

Participant 7: It’s been improving over the past few years. (The male pastors) have 
learned to listen longer and kind of make eye contact. That’s been really positive. I am 
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feeling progressively much more appreciated and received. I also feel sought after, too. 
They will ask for my opinion. One of the pastors told me he feels he needs to protect us 
(the female pastors) from the negative feedback from a few of the male pastors. 

Interviewer: Does hearing that, that a male pastor felt he had to protect you, make you 
feel good, bad, or mixed? 

Participant 7: Yes. Yes. And yes. The good is, he’s looking out for me. The bad is, I can 
take care of myself. At times it feels like, if it takes a guy one effort to be appreciated or 
valued, it takes us (women) five times as harder to earn the same respect. 

Interviewer: You lead a number of teams that are composed of all women. Then, you’re 
on teams with both men and women. What’s the difference in those meetings in terms of 
interaction? 

Participant 7: Length of time. Even women are different in terms of being task-focused or 
feeling-oriented. What I find in a lot of our meetings with just women, we all walk away 
feeling connected. Women just can’t get a task done until they work through their 
feelings. Since women lead all of our meetings, even when the team is mixed, it still has a 
female-driven feel to it. But the men feel very confident sharing. And a lot of men who 
are drawn to working with children and families, usually have a propensity toward 
sensitivity. 

Interviewer: Moving ahead, what can we do to improve the encouragement and inclusion 
of women in leadership? 

Participant 7: Including women, more than once in a while. I love that we honor 
leadership gifts in both men and women, giving both of them the opportunities to lead. I 
have girls in my ministry who can preach. And I have boys who can preach. We honor 
them both, giving them equal opportunities. 

Interviewer: Any final thoughts? 

Participant 7:1 think our church is very unique, compared to a lot of other churches I’m 
involved with. I so appreciate being received in leadership settings (outside of my own 
department). Most of my children’s pastor friends are not involved in corporate decisions. 
I’m grateful to be allowed in the inner circle of decision-making. I’m also glad that we’re 
not just working to show that we like women. But we’re working hard to demonstrate 
that everybody on the team matters. Both male and female. 
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Focus Group 1 


Interviewer: As women involved in the leadership of our church, how would you describe 
your experience? 

Participant 8: It has its ups and it has its downs, speaking as a woman. There have been 
times when I’ve shared something and it felt like if that would have come from a man in 
leadership, people would have listened. A guy’s voice can sometimes be more 
commanding than a woman’s voice. But I think overall the experience here has been very 
positive. Leadership has definitely affirmed me. I feel like they have stood behind me 
100 %. 

Participant 9: Our leadership has been very supportive of women in ministry. Maybe 
some people in the congregation have varying views, but nothing extremely open. I can 
just think of one incident out of the whole time I’ve been in leadership. 

Participant 10: I’ve had the privilege of also being on staff before we approved women as 
pastors. We were approved as directors, but not as pastors. 

So, putting women in as pastors was a big deal. We actually have people who left the 
church because of it. So I believe we’ve come a long way, even in the last 10 years. 
During that time, a family invited me to their home for dinner. They told me everything 
they didn’t like about the church, especially women in leadership. They actually ended up 
leaving the church. Things have changed since then, but there are still people processing 
the issue. We’ve come a long way. Yet, some still frown on having women as elders. 

Participant 9: Even looking at other churches I’ve made connections with; we are 
experiencing something totally different. You don’t see women given the same authority, 
even when they are doing the same work. 

Participant 10: Even job promotions, salaries, and budget. Even in the church. Many men 
are honored above women financially. 

Interviewer: What do you think are some of the roots of opposition to women in 
leadership? 

Participant 10: People take scriptures out of context. Eike Paul’s instruction for women to 
keep silent in church. I also think our cultural upbringing has something to do with it. 
Every now and then I hear men say that Eve made Adam sin, therefore women are 
spiritually weaker. 

Participant 8: Eor some men, their favorite argument is “Women submit.” 

Participant 10: Or Jesus came to earth as a man, not a woman. 
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Participant 9: Even in the secular world, women tend to feel like they have to prove 
themselves. I am always telling women in my corporate office, “Be a women. Be true to 
what God has given you. And use it for His glory.” Sometimes women hold back on their 
gifting and calling because they have a fear of retaliation or a concern that they will be 
looked upon negatively. 

Interview: Have you found women in our church who feel that way? 

Participant 9: Yes. I believe part of that is confidence. If you’ve been taught to be quiet, 
to make yourself smaller, it’s hard to step out of that box. With women, it takes more for 
us to take a risk. A man may be 60% qualified for a job, but he be like, “I’m going to 
apply for that. I’m going to give it a try.” Where women are more inclined to see 
themselves as unqualified. We tend to hold back. That’s where I believe the church needs 
to step in. Not only setting women in leadership in the church, but encouraging women to 
use their gifts wherever God has placed them. Women need to hear the church saying, 
“Walk in your destiny. We support you. We’re behind you.” Not telling girls, “You need 
to be silent.” 

Interviewer: How can we improve our ministry of encouragement on this issue? 

Participant 9:1 would love for us to do more with young girls. So we don’t get to the 
place where we’re 20 or 30 and we’re still trying to get it all together, throwing away 
stuff we grew up thinking. Imagine girls growing up thinking, “Hey, I’m powerful. Look 
at what the Lord has placed in me. I don’t have to try to be someone else. I’m valued.” 
Imagine that happening at an early age. 

Participant 8:1 think the issue is a power struggle. The fear that if I receive from someone 
else, they are more powerful than I am. It becomes especially hard for some men when 
the “someone else” is a woman. Especially if they’ve been taught that a man should not 
receive instruction from a woman because he’s supposed to be the covering over her. 

Participant 9: We’re talking about giving a push, not just making a suggestion. Telling 
our girls what they can do, until they believe it. 

Participant 10: Sometimes I feel like the world has a voice that’s louder than the church. 

It not only suppresses women, but it also tells women that it’s okay to put men down. The 
voice of the church has not been loud enough or consistent enough to combat what the 
culture is saying. I wonder if the government stepped in on the issue of women’s rights 
because the church became silent. 

Interviewer: How can we proactively address this cycle? 

Participant 8: It starts with teaching the kids their value and their identity. Soaking them 
in revelation like Romans 6 through 8. Helping them to understand who they are. They 
will learn to honor others by first honoring their true identity. 
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Participant 10: It’s also helping the parents. We tend to replicate what we’ve experienced. 
If you’ve got a mom who never was told that she’s worth anything, we’re not getting the 
root. We’ll just eontinue the cycle. 

Participant 9: Empowering the women. Empowering the girls. But the men need it too. 
We need training for everyone. We need concentrated and consistent foci. We need 
empowerment in the ehildren’s ministry. The youth and adults, as well. So that everyone 
is getting the same thing on his or her own level. Corporately equipping people so that 
wherever they are in life, they can feel like God planted me and purposed me to do this. 


Focus Group 2 


Interviewer: How would you describe your experience as female leaders in this church? 

Participant 12:1 felt a support network within the women’s ministry network, but I didn’t 
always feel the same support outside of that. I would voice concern with certain leaders, 
and feel their support. But I didn’t feel that consistently with every leader in the church. 
At times I felt that they were almost humoring me, not taking my input seriously. 

Participant 13: My first experience as a leader started when I was 22 years old, as the 
children’s ministry director. Stepping baek into leadership now, I feel like I have more 
credibility as a missionary returning from overseas. The opposition I felt years ago may 
have been as mueh, “You’re just a kid,” as “You’re a girl.” 

Participant 11: As a pastor’s wife, and having a strong personality, I would speak up and 
then mn into opposition. Instead of leading directly, I learned to lead indirectly through 
influence via my husband. I don’t know if it was just me or just my approach. Since 
stepping into more leadership roles. I’ve moved into a more direct approach. I moved 
from apologizing for my presence to a journey of learning to stand up more and being 
more direct. I’m learning how to lead and be more confident. But it was sure a journey 
for me. I needed to learn to understand others, especially men. I needed to learn how to 
interact. I honed my communication skills. I tried to limit my emotions as I shared. I 
learned to just say it directly. However, as I started to come out as a leader, as a woman, I 
feel like most of my opposition was from other women. 

Interviewer: Was the opposition direct or indirect? 

Participant 11: Indirect. Definitely. It’s been a journey as a leader. To be taken seriously 
as a woman. 

Interviewer: Have you observed how other women are received as they step into 
leadership and ministry roles? 
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Participant 11: When 1 led women’s ministry, we would talk. We’d be very relational. 

We would connect first. But when I got to a meeting with mixed members, I found that 
they played by guy’s rules. If it’s all guys, you’re playing it their way. They don’t seem 
to defer to a woman’s style of conneetion. Since our ehurch was historieally male-driven, 
and we’re moving toward a mixed model, 1 still think there need to be adjustments in the 
way we do meetings. That way we both can have a satisfying experience. It might take a 
little longer, but I think it’s worth it. 

Partieipant 12:1 know I don’t fit the typieal stereotype of women. I can do the relational 
stuff, but it’s not a need of mine. In fact, when I was asked to lead the women’s ministry, 
I said, “Jesus, I really don’t want to do this because I don’t like working with a lot of 
women.” But through the experience I learned something. If the established protocol is 
set up, that this is how we do meetings in this church. Allowing women to participate 
already creates a paradigm shift by their presence and involvement. 

Participant 11:1 feel sorry for women put in mixed situations, whose strength is their 
intuitiveness. Their strength is their sensitivity. I want to see them set up for success. I 
want to see their gifts actualized. Given the two different relational and communication 
styles, there must be some give to accommodate both. 

Participant 13: (To the interviewer) There was such a difference when you held regional 
pastors meetings here. There was such a difference between our (male) pastors and how 
they interacted with us (female pastors and leaders) in those meetings, compared to the 
outside (male) pastors. It was obvious that they had no grid for women leaders. This was 
so new to them. They seemed awkward toward us (female leaders). I’m not sure they felt 
safe. 

Participant 12:1 have not had the same experience. I grew up in a church where I saw 
women in leadership. I experienced a combination of that and having a dad who spoke 
encouragement into my life. I think the combination of our experiences in church culture 
and the climate of our home cultural play key roles in all of this. 

Interviewer: Did all of you have encouragement in your upbringing? 

Participant 11: My dad told me I could do anything and become anything I wanted to. So, 
“Yes,” that was my experience, too. 

Participant 13: My father told me there were no limits on my life. He gave me a great 
start. 

Interviewer: You grew up in three homes where your family culture affirmed you. How 
can we do that in our church family? 

Participant 11: Continue to have role models of women in all aspects of ministry life. 

Participant 12: My greatest encouragement came from God. When I was 15 years old, I 
had a crisis of faith that moved me to spend concentrated time with Him. It was a 
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tremendous experience, where my core beliefs and values became so secure, I said, “You 
know, it just doesn’t matter what other people thi nk . I’m not going to allow other 
people’s opinions to determine my choices and my decisions in my life.” 

Participant 11: We also need to reinforce the parents, so they can speak life into their 
children. 

Participant 13: Yes, we want to raise a generation able to step into a different level, a 
different level than we started with. 

Participant 11: We need to be gift-based. We must help people identify their gifts, and 
then actualize them to move with them. Both men and women. We must be gift-driven, 
not gender-driven. These things must be reinforced through actions, not just talk. We are 
part of a pioneering work that’s been something that’s going to last beyond our lifetimes. 

Interviewer: I hear you saying that as we move forward, there must be a shifting of the 
culture. You each referenced a male protocol that must be adjusted. 

Participant 11: In many ways, we have been male-dominant. But we’re evolving. Women 
are really appreciating the relational aspect that is growing in our meetings. I see it in our 
elders’ meetings. It primes the pump for us to be more effective in discernment and 
decision-making. 

Participant 13: It’s not just the women who need that. Everyone benefits from relational 
connection. 

Participant 11:1 just think there’s some older members that no matter what we do, they’re 
not going to change their views at this point. I just hope we can introduce the younger 
ones to a new culture. As we affirm them (younger men and women) eventually this is 
going to grow and (the male bias) is going to be a thing of the past. 

Participant 12: Some of the women who have gone before us have created some of this 
difficulty. They’ve been really loud and obnoxious. Whether it’s a male or a female, no 
one likes obnoxious. There almost needs to be a shifting in our thinking. To be a strong 
individual doesn’t mean you’re in everyone’s face. We can send a message that we 
accept a person who’s strong, male or female, because that’s an okay way to be. It’s okay 
to be strong. It’s okay to be bold. 

Participant 11: I’ve never seen so many books written about this subject (of women in 
ministry in the church). It’s time. It’s time, and we’ve experienced the shift. We’ve lived 
though it. Let’s continue in the Spirit who brings freedom. 
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